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to creative stylists. They serve, too, to answer the demands of the color- 
hungry public. 

But color fastness is just as important as shade or brilliance. A color 
that fades or loses its brilliance has no place in today's fashions. 


Look to Du Pont to supply the fast dyes and technical services that 
will help you to deliver a dye job worthy of the finest fashions. E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Each pair IDENTICAL as twins 
Each dyed lot UNIFORM in SHADE— QUALITY — APPEAL 


it is possible...with 
DEPENDABLE—HARMONIOUS 


I> S.R.A.* YELLOW G 


I> S. R. A.* RED VIII — S. R. A.* SCARLETT III 
I> AMACEL* BRILLIANT BLUE B EXTRA 


Plus LEVELENE in the bath to insure best results 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANT * LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 


Branches 
BOSTON, MASS PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA CHARLOTTE, N. C CHICAGO, ILL. 
190 High Street 171 Pine Street 210 No. 13th Street 301 East 7th Street 320 South C 
DOMINION ANILINES G CHEMICALS, LTD 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
* TORONTO, CANADA, 265 Adelaide St, W 


linton Stree 1019 South Grande Ave 
« MONTREAL, CANADA, 1434 St. Catherine St. W 
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FOR SHRINKAGE CONTROL 





The greatest development in the 


history of the rayon industry EFI 


For Complete Information, Mill Demonstration, etc., write or ca 


J AQUA-SEC CORPORATION : 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18,N. Y. | 


ng 4-4775 
*Developed by ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. © PROVIDENCE; R. I. © PATENT APPLIED FOR 





BY HAND: BY WASHER: BY LAUNDRY 


It is no longer necessary to label rayon garments “DRY CLEAN 
ONLY”. DEFINIZED rayon fabrics (rayon, spun rayon or mixtures) 
are fully washable—with shrinkage confined to less than 1%. This 
stabilization is achieved by simple chemical action only, without 
the use of resins, costly machinery or complicated processes. The 
DEFINIZED application is made directly to the gray goods, allowing 
maximum production with existing equipment at extremely low cost. 
Every claim has been fully substantiated by exhaustive laboratory 


tests and actual mill production. 





“If it's DEFINIZED—it’s fully washable!” 


N 
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TRADEMARK 


. Definitely controls shrinkage 
. Definitely controls stretching | 
. Eliminates chlorine retention: 


4. No loss in tensile strength. 


5. No loss in abrasion resist- 
. Heightens brillance of white 
. Gives clearer color defini- 


. Adds brilliance to colors in 


INIZED it’s fully washable! 


















These Advantages Achieved 
with “DEFINIZED” Control: 


(less than 1%). 
(less than 1%). 


in laundering. 
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A constituent of N.S.A.E. 
5—1Isopropyl Napthalene Beta 
Sodium Sulphonate 


MM oe Ae EB 


By the ingenious combining of various atoms, Onyx Research 
is producing products of sterling merit, exceedingly efficient 
for the processing and finishing of textiles. N.S.A.E. is.one of 
these Onyx products. A powerful penetrant, it possesses in 
addition, the action of a dispersing agent, emulsifier and col- 
loidal film breaker. N.S.A.E. is highly concentrated, and thus, 
smaller amounts are required. It is successfully employed in. 
the processing of cotton, wool, rayon, acetate, jute, hemp and 
leather. Level shades are assured on piece goods, unions and 
pile fabrics. Exceptionally stable, it is not affected by hard 
water, acids, caustics or mordanting agents. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 
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ONYS.O1LL -@ CHEMICAL COMPAN.Y 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
: CHICAGO * PROVIDENCE ° CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,LTD—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 











ACEKO AMIDINE  AMIDAZO AMALTHION  SOL-AMIDINE 


ACID DIRECT DEVELOP SULPHUR LIGHT-FAST, DIRECT _ 


Bt 


KROMEKO CAMACYL ETHONIC LAVOSAL 


CHROME FOR ACETATE RAYONS LEVEL DYEING ACID FAST TO SALT WATER 
AND WASHING 


CHROMAZINE and CHROMACID 


COLORS FOR TEXTILE PRINTING 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, INC. 


75 HUDSON STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 





BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA 
BROAD AND SPRING GARDEN STS. 99 BEDFORD ST. 1835 SHELDON AVE. 1008 WILLIAMS MILL ROAD 





CAMEL DYES 
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Less expensive by far than almost any other thickening 
agent you could use, KELTEX saves you money, time and 
bother in still other ways. 


Used for the pad pigment method of vat dyeing and 
for machine and screen printing, KELTEX gives finer 
line and penetration . . . easy removal with a light rinse 

. no scratching on the rolls . . . no mark off in the 
washer . . . ease and simplicity in use . . . no boiling, 
filtering or special handling. 


All this, with uniformity in use and finest results. Try 
KELTEX—and convince yourself! 


75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
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to ALL RAYONS 
SSYNTHETICS & COTTONS 
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know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 
desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 
mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons .. . and 
mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 
this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 


—M in MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 


finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further informa- A R K A N SAS a 0 | N C, 


tion furnished at your request... . Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 


Newark, New Jersey 
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in now be yours — 


ers are now prepared to make a survey ‘of 
f advise: how your ‘bleaching operations can. , 
a. most efficient and economical. basis. These 
bre well qualified to render such a service as: the. 
any years of specialized bleaching experience. They © 
avise what system is most suitable for operations, 
her it be cotton, wool, knit + goods, rayon ‘and ather 


Here's Bleaching “know how” ase 
Make arrangements through: 


New York “Boston: Philadelphia af Chicago < anlicata 
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GATionic softeners for a permanent, soft and silky finish 


FASHION... 


IONAMINE D-jseamtess Hose 
PIECE GOODS 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO. 


ARMY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IONAMINE H NAVY In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 


CIVILIAN HALF HOSE WIN the Postwar Race 


Know the “FINISH“ Before you Start 


Soluing Finishing Problems Since 1904 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA ~ CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO - CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO - ATLANTA - NEW ORIEANS - CHATTANOOGA - PORTLAND. ORE - TORONTO 
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The Pontiae Finishing Plant. of Fruit Of The Loom. Ine.. 
decided that the best and most economical method was 
to use a combination of Aridye* Pigment Colors and Rapido- 
gen Dyes. 
The formulas were as follows: 
GOLD ... 16 parts Aridye Yellow FYG: 1 part Aridye 
Orange FO cut 1:12 with Aridyve Clear. 
GREEN... 4 parts Aridye Yellow FYG, 1 part Aridye 
Blue FC2G: | part Aridyve Green FJB eut 1:12. 
AQUA... 4 parts Aridyve Blue FC2G; 1 part Aridye 
Green FJB cut 1:21. 
NAVY ...5 02s. per gal. Rapidogen Navy blend in starch 
paste. 
RED... 60zs. per gal. Rapidogen Red mixture. 
After printing. the fabric was dried. acid aged. rinsed. soaped. 
rinsed. and dried. By using Aridye Pigment Colors in com- 
bination with Rapidogens. Pontiac ran no risk of a_pre- 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark + Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 


Uniformity of Shade - Fastness to Washing - Bright Colors 


Economy « Ease of Application - No Impairment of Hand 





How would YOU print this Paisley 
pattern on cotton dress goods? 


> Avid 





coupling action and consequent destruction of the colors 
where they touch one another, Use of Aridye Pigment Colors 
for the aqua and the green reduced color costs. Results: an 
exceptionally clean print. an attractive color combination in 
the close fit required on Paisley patterns, and comparatively 
low color costs. 

This Paisley pattern is typical of many in which Aridve 
Pigment Colors can be used either alone or in conjunction 
with various classes of dyestuffs to achieve color combinations 
or other effects difficult or impractical to obtain any other way. 

When you have a printing or dyeing problem, why not discuss 
it with an Aridye technical service man? Write Aridye Cor- 
poration—Pioneers in Pigment Colors for ‘Textiles—F air 


Lawn, N. J. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


FOR 


WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 
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FACTORY AT ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. * NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J 
BRANCHES: 
Ashland, Massachusetts 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. + 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. * 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. + 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 
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“We congratulate you and your chemical staff who developed this 
product which, we feel, represents a real achievement in Chemical 
Research.” 


. a quote from letter written by prominent finisher 


PROTECT ACETATE COLORS 
from GAS & FUME FADING 


Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and 
softeners designed to protect acetate colors 
from gas or fume fading. It resists removal 
by drycleaning and, when used on mixed 
fabrics, has a minimum effect on the shade 
and light fastness of the direct colors. 
Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 
and does not affect the appearance of the 
treated fabrics. 


Velvamine GF is compatible with resins, 
gelatine, glue, starches, dullers and similar 
finishing compounds. 
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REFINED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lyndhurst . New Jersey 
_ * Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S: MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 


New England Representatives: J E. t. LEGG, P.O. Box 597, Providence, R. | 
& \ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. I. 


Canadian Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canada, lLtd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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There's a 
HARDESTY RED OIL 
for your Specifications 


O matter how you want to use this versatile 
N ester—whether it’s for the manufacture of 

soap stock, impregnating fabrics, oiling 
wool, or other uses—there’s a Hardesty Red Oil 
to meet your specifications. Get in touch with 
our technical service department today to see 
how red oil can go to work for you. 


PROPERTIES: Red Oil (C,;H,.COOH), also 
known as oleic acid, oleinic acid, elaidic acid, 9 
octadecenoic acid. Yellowish, oily liquid, lardlike 
odor. S. G. 0.8908. M. P. —10.5°C. Soluble 
in alcohol, ether chloroform, benzene, benzine, 
fixed and volatile oils, slightly soluble in water. 
Impurities: linoleic and other fatty acids. Grades: 
technical and U.S.P. 


USES: Soap stock; manufacture of oleates; 
ingredients in ointments and pharmaceuticals; 
ingredient in polishing compounds. Additive to 
lubricating oil to make it more adherent. Carrier 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


SAPONIFIED RED OIL 


Sapolene Regular 
Sapolene Medium 
Sapolene Heavy . 


DISTILLED RED OIL 


Redolene Regular 

Redolene Medium 

Redolene Heavy ... 

Crystolene (Double Distilled Red Oil) 


for insecticide sprays because of its “spread- 
ability.” Its water soluble salts are soluble soaps. 
Certain of its water insoluble salts have important 
uses: lead oleate is used in ointments and 
plasters; copper oleate in pharmaceuticals; 
aluminum oleate as oil thickener; magnesium 
oieaté as fire preventive by dry cleaners; calcium 
oleate as impregnating and waterproofing mate- 
rial for unglazed porcelain, concrete, fabrics, 
paper. 

PACKAGING: Drums and tank cars. 
shipping regulations: none. 


Railroad 


Write today for samples and complete infor- 
mation. W. C. Hardesty Company, 41 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Factories: Dover, 
Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif: Toronto, Canada. 
Other Hardesty products: Stearic Acid, Glyce- 
rine, Pitch, White Oleine, Hydrogenated Fatty 
Acids, Animal and Vegetable Distilled Fatty 
Acids. 


“Iodine No. F.F. A. Color NPA Unsap 
88-90 92-95% 5-7 2-3% 
78-83 93% Min. 3-4 2-3% 
70-75 949% Min. 3-4 2-3% 
92 Max 95-96% 3-4 3-4% 
78-83 96-97% 3-4 3-40% 
70-75 96-97% 3-4 3-4% 
90 99-100% 1% Max. —-2-3% 
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TIME TESTED - NOW EVEN BETTER 


This Van Vlaanderen Tubing Machine has done excellent work through the war years. 
Now it has been improved to process up to 250 yards a minute and to take larger 
diameter rolls on tubes. 

Operation of the machine is through mechanical controls within easy reach of the operator. 


Cloth speed is constant and measuring is accurate and dependable. Ball bearings are 
used throughout. Motor and 1-3 variable speed drive. Lubricated parts are sealed in oil. 


Write for descriptive leaflet 
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AEROTEX* SOFTENER H is a synthetic type softener especially 


suited for use in conjunction with many of the synthetic resin 
finishing processes because of its compatibility and permanence. 








Composed of colloidal components blended 
on the alkaline side, it is designed especially 
to insure ease of dispersion in warm water 
by ordinary stirring. 

It is highly efficient on cotton and rayon, 
filling a long-felt need for a softener of this 
type that enters into perfect combination with 
most of the permanent type synthetic resins. 
SOFTENER H produces a finish of superior 
smoothness and suppleness of handle which 
offers exceptional resistance to washing, dry- 
cleaning or discoloration. 


Effectiveness is maintained after repeated 
laundering and dry-cleaning operations. 
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SOFTENER H may be used as a softening 
agent in anti-crease formulae with negligible 
effect on crease-resistant properties. 

It has no tendency to discolor white goods, 
or develop odors. 

Goods treated with SOFTENER H have a 
negligible tendency to scorch under a hot iron. 

Gas fading of acetate colors is not increased 
by the use of Softener H. 
Softener H produces superior smoothness of hand 


In addition to these qualities SOFTENER H is 
also an excellent wetting agent, and no other 
wetting agents need to be used with it. 











AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New York + Boston «+ Philadelphia 
Providence «+ Charlotte * Chicago 


*Trade-mark of American 
Cyanamid Company 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemicals has 
just completed a new plant for the pro- 
duction of monoethanolamine and dieth- 
anolamine. This plant is now in operation 
and will serve to meet the increasing de- 
mand for these two important amines. 
Chemically active. monoethanolamine 
and diethanolamine react both as aleohols 
and amines. As mild bases they combine 
directly with acids and acid gases. 


Both are used to make amine soap 


CARBIDE 


\ ethanolamine 1 NOW! 


emulsifving agents. monoethanolamine 
being preferred when an'‘amine with a 
low combining weight is desired. They 
are usefulin concentrating carbon dioxide 
and for removing aeid gases from natural 
gas and crude hydrogen. Diethanolamine 
is an intermediate in many organic svn- 
theses: it isespecially y aluable in the prep- 
aration of wetting agents and detergents. 

Write for prices and the booklet 
“Amines” (Form 4770). 


AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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KOVAT swells in cold water to a smooth-textured, long-flowing 
consistency. It remains stable in the presence of strong alkalies 
and other chemicals. it produces prints of excellent color value, 
detail and penetration. 


KOVAT is a definite challenge to all types of cook-up 
gums: It saves time — by mixing in cold water in 10 
to 20 minutes. Cook-up gums require 3 to 4 hours. 
KOVAT saves labor and equipment — by using an ordi- 
nary drum or barrel and a portable agitator. Cook-up 
gums require a steam-jacketed kettle or other types of 
expensive equipment. KOVAT saves storage space — by 
being easily mixed in small batches as needed. Cook- 


up gums require storage facilities for large batches. 


KOVAT has proved itself in commercial use by doing 
a better printing job with lower solids, less gum. It is 







STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH 








....@ challenge to all cook-up gums for textile printing 


especially recommended for vat printing, but is also 
highly efficient in screen or roller machine printing 
and for such miscellaneous applications as dry gum- 
ming, gum rollers, plissé or crinkle printing, and as a 
dispersing agent or carrier for pigments. Write for 
full information — Now! 


National also produces: AMBERTEX, a heavy-bodied gum 
for screen and machine printing; FIBERTEX, for textile 
finishing; FIBERJEL AC, a warp size for both filament 
Acetate and Viscose Rayon yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, 
thin boiling corn starches in all standa-d fluidities; and 
HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch. 

Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco and other principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, 
Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto. In Holland, Nationale 


Zetmeelindustrie, N. V., Veendam. 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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IMPORTANT TRADE 
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Blue GNXX 
Blue GDNN 


HESE azoic colors, for printing 

cotton, linen or rayon, produce 

Navy Blue of good fastness at a 
low cost. In combination with the 
Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep 
Browns. 

PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily 
applied with a maximum of efficiency. 

PHARMASOLS do not decompose 
and thereby they overcome the other- 
wise problems of troublesome dissolv- 
ing. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 











BLUE 
IBC 


HE outstanding soluble vat color 

for producing bright Blues in 

any depth, of excellent fastness, 

is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 

for dyeing, padding and printing on 

cotton, linen or rayon (excepting 

acetate fibers) where maximum fastness 
is required. 

Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 
member of the group of very fast 
Indigosols, all of which are readily 
soluble and easily developed. 





451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMACINES 


Representatives: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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REVOLUTIONIZING WOOL PROCESSING IN LEADING MILLS EVERYWHERE! at 


Fybrol ms... 


THE Self- Scouring WOOL FIBRE LUBRICANT 
WITH REMARKABLE WETTING AND DETERGENT PROPERTIES 


HUGH Cl 


National 


President 





———— 





vv NON-GUMMING 





yx SOLUBLE IN HOT WATER 





yx UNIFORM PENETRATION OF FIBRE 





vr INCREASES TENSILE STRENGTH OF YARN 
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vr  SELF-SCOURING yw  S$OAPLESS FULLING 
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G. Clif 
IMPORTANT D Here's the Complete Story. Send for Your 
FREE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE " rs " 
Sonneborn offers you the services of its technical experts who Copy of This New Technical Bulletin. 
will work with you in your mill, at no cost or obligation, to George H. 
1 ish th r m f i Fybr f ° 
ae prema a ee Write Dept. DI Jame 
Rober 
| 1} 
| | 
WORSTED MILLS, ATTENTION! || 
’ a 
1 . P P | Curt R. 
nefineriot Write or wire today for details on Fybrol 1115L, 4. & name, 
e 
| and Franklin, st the remarkable new Self-Scouring Worsted | - 
\i ; é . t 
i Petrole Processing Oil. Same exclusive features and | — 
1 advantages as the wool oil announced above, | 
| | Leland G. 
lohn B. Neely, 
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Woolen and Worsted Oils * Petroleum Sulfonate Bases + Detergents and Dyeing Oils * Penetrants * Delustering Specialties ° 
Warp Dressings . Finishing Sizes and Softeners . Water Repellents . Sulfonated Oils ° Wetting and Rewetting Agents —_— 
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FABRIC EXHIBIT AT THE 
VICTORY CONVENTION 


o> 1,000 yards of new fabrics were exhib- 
ited at the Victory Convention held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Fabrics were 
loaned by 22 corporate members of the Associa- 
tion in the first comprehensive show of its type 
to be staged and sponsored by the organization. 
The fabrics exhibit was arranged and executed by 
Glenard Quiette, interior display designer, as- 
sisted by Don Sullivan. 

In addition to the more than 1,350 members 
and guests who attended the Convention, an 
estimated 2,500 persons attended the “open house”’ 
viewing of the exhibits which was held on the 
last day. The scope of the exhibit was unusually 
large and embraced not only dress fabrics in 


Above—The central figure in the display wears a plaid 
taffeta of Enka rayon from Redmond Holland. Draped 
aver her head is Slik Spun, a washable rayon fabti 
by William Lind, of American Viscose rayon. On 
saddle of the horse—a new blouse cloth of combeh 
mercerized cotton and Bemberg rayon by Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 


cotton, wool, rayons and blends, but also linings 
upholstery fabrics, drapery fabrics of vinyl! film 
and Fiberglas, underwear and foundation fabriGy 
men’s and wome.’s suitings, shirtings, ski clot 
rainwear, tablecloths and underwear flannel. Ove 
95 per cent of the fabrics were washable. 
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At left—Draped on the standard from 
top down: Spunray, a washable rayon 
and cotton for men’s shirts, by Dan 
River; “Tubmaster” fabric by Meadtex 
of spun rayon and cotton blend poplin; 
“Evensong” a rayon dress fabric from 
Verney Fabrics Corp. On the model, 
“Breathless” by Renoir, of American 
Viscose rayon—a “Crown” tested 1.0 
denier fabric woven by Ponemah. 


Above, right: Four fabrics for 
sportswear. Left to right, gab- 
ardine of spun rayon and wool, 
a “Tubmaster” fabric by Mead- 
tex, washable, vat dyed; next, 
blouse or pajama cloth by A. 
M. Tenney Associates, all East- 
man filament acetate in her- 
ringbone twill (not yet avail- 
able); next, “Lynslub” by Brand 
& Oppenheimer, a “Crown” 
tested fabric of 65 per cent 
Viscose rayon and 35 per cent 
cotton for men’s and women’s 
sportswear; right, Greenfast, by 
A. Steinam Co., Inc., spun 
rayon Green Light fabric, 
“Crown” tested. 


Left — A seal symbolizes the water- 
repellent fabrics on the table, left to 
right: Ascolan by A. Steinam Co., inc.— 
a new rainwear fabric in “copper”; next, 
“Jack Frost” ski suiting by Meadtex; and 
right, two water repellent fabrics by 
Hirsch-Werner, Inc. in Sandune and 
royal blue. 








Above—On the table at left, Earl- 
Loom Bur-Mil all acetate rayon satin 
apparel lining from N. Erlanger, Blum- 
gart & Co., next, Fortisan, by Celanese 
Corp.—a rayon satin fabric for founda- 
tion garment and brassieres; next, Earl- 
Glo, a viscose rayon 3-leaf twill for 
men’s wear linings, by N. Erlanger, 
Blumgart & Co. Not showing, an all 
acetate rayon satin brassiere fabric by 
Erlanger, Blumgart. 


Below—New woolen fabrics: Over the 
door, six new woolens for dresses and 
women’s suits by the American Woolen 
Co. in neutrals and jewel tones. To the 
lright of the spinning wheel, three al!- 
wools by §. Stroock & Co., Inc. in bil- 
liard green, chartreuse with brown 
\double stripe and pearl grey. Draped 
over wheel at right, a men’s tie fabric 
sn block check of yellow and wine, also 
by S. Stroock & Co., Inc. 


Ahove—Dark fabric on hole is a filament acetate rayon 
(Enka) dyed by Cliffside Dyeing Corp. from J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; next, a William Rose fabric of Enka 
rayon and acetate; in model's hand, a rayon broadcloth 
“Tubmaster” fabric by Meadtex; on the model, a 
Gourdon screen print in Spanish design of Enka rayon. 
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Above—Syntilite, a new vinyl film with 
texture interest is shown at left of the 
display. This film, by Plastic Film Corp. 
can be made in any weight or color. At 
right, four Fiberglas fabrics from Wa- 
verly fabrics, a division of F. Schumacher 


Co., woven by Duplan Corp. Flock- 
printed in flame-resistant cotton in 
polka-dot effect at right is by Velveray 
Corp. 


At left (above)—Draped over the top 
arm of the form American Viscose 
“Crown” tested 1.0 denier rayon in the 
“Spellbound,” Belding Heminway Corti- 
celli conversion; next below, turquoise 
and white “Ch’Intang” pattern from 
Verney Fabrics Corb.; next below, black 
and white rayon and acetate shantung 
(Glen Koda) in Cinderella print by 
American Bleached Goods Co., Inc. Cen- 
ter and drabed to left, “Newsong” in 
angel pattern by Verney Fabrics Corp. 


At left—Four upholstery fabrics by Sid- 
ney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. Left, cotton 
pile fabric with rayon float stripe; next, 
mohair and worsted pile friese; next, 
Kurlytex —a curly mohair pile fabric 
with cotton back; at right, rayon pile 
fabric cotton back, woven on jacquard 
loom. 
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Above—Display of cotton fabrics. Ex- 
treme left, Idlease plisse by Pacific 
Mills, Factag fabric in crysanthemum de- 
sign; next, Sportease, printed cotton 
plisse by Pacific Mills, Factag fabric; 
next, Fleetwood print hy Pacific Mills, 
Sanforized Factag fabric; striped ma- 


terial next, Dantone of combed cotion, 
vat dyed and Sanforized by Riverside 
& Dan River Mills, Inc., next stribe— 
Pacific Mills’ Galaprint Sanforized, Fac- 
tag fabric; next American Bleached 
Goods Co., Inc. Permalawn, a combed 
cotton organdie with Saylorized perman- 
ent finish; next, not showing, American 
Bleached Goods’ Ballerina, of balloon 
cloth, Sayl-a-Shrunk in candy stripe; 
next, plaid Starspun, a Dan River fabric 
with permanent crisb finish and shrink 
proof; top right, Century cotton flannel 
from Rosemary Sales, colorfast to Worth 
Street rule No. 3, for night wear. 


Right —Two fabrics from Sea Island 
Mills, showing color range. Right and 
left, Element Cloth of long staple combed 
cotton for outerwear, with durable water 
repellent finish, vat dyed and Sanforized 
Center, Sea Islene, long staple cotton. 
Rig-mel shrunk, mercerized and vat 


dyed. 
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Above—Draped over the form at left 
is a screen printed Jersanese, in rose pat- 
tern against a white ground; center, 
Alluracel, a rayon crepe print; at right, 
screen printed Jersanese in large fern 
pattern. All from Celanese Corporation 
of America. 
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Among the concerns which supplied 
fabrics for the exhibit were the follow- 
ing: 

American Bleached Goods Co., Inc. 

American Enka Corp. 

American Viscose Corp. 

American Woolen Co. 

Banco, Inc. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
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At left—First fabric at left, from J. P. 
Stevens & Co., upholstery covering, fila- 
ment rayon warp, 2-ply nylon filling, 
vat dyed and finished with Maupruf 
shrunk, durable water repellent fin'sh 
(Maupai Dyeing Co.); center, Bianchiini 
satin of Enka rayon for women’s apparel; 
right, Verney Fabrics Corp. satin stripe 
of dull Seraceta and spun rayon blend, 
66 2/3 per cent acetate, 33 1/3 per cent 
viscose, (Fairlawn Finishing Co.) 


At right—Fabrics at left and right are 
by A. M. Tenney Associates, men’s and 
women’s wear suiting of kid mohair an:l 
Teca (Eastman acetate staple) in a trop- 
ical weight twill; center fabric, a suit 
lining fabric from N. Erlanger, Blum- 
gart & Co., Inc. called Earl-loom—Bur- 
Mil. 


FABRIC EXHIBITORS 


Cantor Greenspan Co., Inc. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Erlanger Blumgart & Co. 

Hirsch-Werner, Inc. 

Meadtex Fabrics, Inc. 

Owens Corning Fiberglas Co. 
(Waverly Fabrics) 

Pacific Mills 

Plastic Film Corp. 


At left—Four fabrics of Everglaze chintz 
shown by Banco, Inc. (Bancroft Proc. 
Pat.) First left, new lily and rose pattern; 
next, candy stripe; at right, toile-type 
pattern; not showing, carnation desig». 


At right—Three sportswear fabrics: First, 
striped Mooresville fabric, “Crown” 
tested of American Viscose; center, check 
in blend of acetate and viscose, tropical 
worsted type by Labtex Fabrics, division 
of Cantor-Greenspan Co., Inc., called 
“Beaukool”; right, new tartan plaid of 
American Viscose rayon, “Crown” tested, 
hy H. W. Bauman. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc. 

Rosemary Sales 

Sea Island Mills, Inc. 

A. Steinam Co., Inc. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc 

S. Stroock & Co., Inc. 

A. M. Tenney Associates 

Verney Fabrics Corp. 





At left—First fabric at left a tablecloth 
by Rosemary Sales, screen printed on 
mercerized cotton; center —“Glee,” a 

heavy spun rayon flannel by Verney + Si 
Fabrics Corp. (Braendly Piece Dye 

Works). At right, woven striped table- 

cloth of mercerized cotton from Rose- 

mary Sales. 


N the 
war, 
: , ; . yarn had 
At right—A “Crown” tested fabric by ducti 
‘ a 72 pro ucti¢ 
Meadtex of American Viscose rayon, pro- f 
cessed to meet washable requirements for | : J dustry ” 
men’s sports and dress shirts (left); next, } 3 and ladi 
“Janko” spun rayon blend acetate and 4" unique f 
viscose from Verney Fabrics Corp. (Ken- ii ' ideally s 
yon Piece Dye Works); darker fabric— anh | ae as 
Tegra, blend of acetate and viscose in ee nd | 
tropical alpaca type, crease-resistant, by an explo 
Labtex fabrics, a division of Cantor- iy . F during it 
Greenspan Co., Inc., at right, a suiting : a 2) studies | 
fabric, 76 per cent spun rayon and 24 ' when ny 
per cent wool, vat dyed, TBL anticrease | ir i coed 
finish, from J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Ps Nn . _ tract 
(Bradford Dyeing Assoc.) P vis . ’ is, perha 
6 q informat 
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A technical exhibit of the test methods devel- The Exhibition Committee included Dr. Her- 
oped by the association, display of captured man E. Hager, of General Dyestuff Corp., chair- a 
enemy fabrics by the U. S. Army Quartermaster man; Ruth Corby of Textile Colorist and Con- rhage 
Corps, and by the U. S. Navy Bureau of Supplies, verter, fabrics, Margaret Hayden Rorke of the soci 
window” display of garments by J. C. Penney Textile Color Card Assn. of the U. S., Inc, Dr. |.” 
* . . ‘ . ? re 
Co. and a new fiber bonding machine by Kidde, W. E. Coughlin, of Good Housekeeping Institute. lla 
displayed by Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, simple ¢ 
Inc., completed the exhibition. on nylo 
with sol 
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At right—Three pajama and underwear ginal } iy completi 
fabrics of washable rayon. Left, two ie Denes 
colors in Da-n-ite “Crown” tested rayon ie he = 
jacquard by A. Steinam & Co., Inc. Both * 4 BEY . _— 
Green Light fabrics. Right, a “Tub- 4 2 d tat rayor 
master” rayon jacquard by Meadtex, vat ; i: x it kecan 
dyed and Sanforized. : a ‘ general, 
the two 
same, 
occur: s 
stuff on 
tate are 
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At left—Four sportswear fabrics: Left, i 4 ‘ determi 
American Viscose Corp. sport shirt fab- + Le tate of 
ric, 76 per cent rayon, 24 per cent wool, if} Vt generall 
Austinized; next, “Jenesta’” from A. f ie ence 
Steinam & Co., a Green Light fabric, 
“Crown” tested; next, “Hawkskin” all- Pesce 


rayon sportswear fabric from Celanese { ' ‘ November 
Corp. of America; right, a Labtex fabric f ; 

of acetate and viscose gabardine. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF NYLON DYEING’ 


N the years immediately prior to the 

war, considerable quantities of nylon 
yarn had been produced, the bulk of this 
production being used by the hosiery in- 
dustry for the manufacture of nylon men’s 
and ladies’ hose, a purpose for which the 
unique physical properties of nylon were 
ideally suited. Even before the release of 
nylon to the trade, considerable work of 
an exploratory nature had been done; and, 
during its brief pre-war civilian use, these 
studies had been continued and now, 
when nylon is being supplied to the tex- 
tile trade in ever increasing quantities it 
is, perhaps, of some interest to review the 
information obtained and to discuss the 
efforts of the makers and users of dye- 
stuffs in improving their offerings and 
recommendations for the dyeing of nylon 
in its various forms at the present time. 


1. ACETATE COLORS 


it was recognized at an early date that 
in the dyeing of ladies’ hose, the dispersed 
acetate rayon dyes gave the most satisfac- 
tory results. The dispersed dyestuffs are 
simple of application and may be dyed 
on nylon from an aqueous dyebath set 
with soluble oil, soap, or other dyeing 
assistants normally used for the dyeing 
of cellulose acetate rayon. The goods are 
entered at 100°F., the temperature raised 
to 180°F. in 15 minutes and the dyeing 
continued at this temperature for 45 min- 
utes to an hour, a rinse in warm water 
completing the operation. 

From exhaustive studies and compari- 
sons between the dyeing of nylon and ace- 
tat rayon with dyes of the dispersed class, 
it kecame increasingly apparent that, in 
general, the properties of the same dye on 
the two fibers were approximately the 
same. However, some differences do 
Occur: shade variations between a dye- 
stuff on nylon and the same color on ace- 
tate are particularly apparent in the reds 
and oranges, the shades being consider- 
ably duller and bluer than on acetate 
rayon. In some instances fastness prop- 
etties, particularly to light, may differ on 
the two fibers. 

The rates of dyeing of acetate colors 
on nylon and on acetate rayon have been 
determined, and, it is seen, that while the 
tate of dyeing at a given temperature is 
8enerally a little slower on nylon than 


the corresponding dye on acetate the gen- 
Rie, 
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eral relationship of dyeing rates between 
these dyes on the two fibers is approxi- 
mately similar. If combinations of colors 
are chosen on the basis of good working 
properties on acetate rayon there should 
be no difficulty in applying them to 
nylon, light to medium shades being sat- 
isfactorily and levelly dyed in 45-60 min- 
utes’ time. In these light and medium 
shades, the dyebath exhausts to much the 
same degree on nylon as it does on ace- 
tate rayon; as the depth of shade is in- 
creased, however, the percentage of color 
exhausted falls off more rapidly on nylon 
than on acetate indicating that heavy 
shades are not as easily built up on nylon 
as on the latter fiber. Nevertheless, if 
care is taken to choose colors which build 
up heavy shades on acetate with facility, 
no trouble should be encountered in pro- 
ducing all but the heaviest shades on 
nylon. 

While it is important to be able to 
apply a large amount of color to a fiber 
and so produce a shade of any desired 
depth, the reverse property of leveling, or 
“boiling on and off,” in the dyebath is of 
some practical significance. While this 
applies particularly to the hosiery trade 
where seam penetration, level dyeing, and 
the production of a homogeneous shade 
throughout the dye lot is of great impor- 
tance; this property is also valuable in 
enabling a dyer to cerrect unlevel dyeings 
in the conventional methods of dyeing 
piece goods without having to stop and 
redye. Although the dispersed dyestuffs 
show some ability to migrate on acetate 
rayon, the tendency varies with individ- 
uals and is by no means uniform. On 
nylon, however, the ability of acetate dis- 
persed colors to migrate or level is con- 
siderably greater than any color on any 
other fiber. 

To demonstrate the migration proper- 
ties of acetate colors on nylon and to com- 
pare the ability of these colors to “re- 
orient” themselves on the fiber with the 
reorientation properties of the acid colors 
on wool, the neutral dyeing colors on 
silk, and acetate colors on cellulose acetate 
the following technique was used by 
Stott as reported in the AMERICAN DYE- 
STUFF REPORTER of December, 1941. 
An arbitrary shade was approximated on 
the four fibers as follows: 

Wool 
Pontacyl Light Yellow GX. 


Pontacyl Carmine 2G .... 
Du Pont Indigotine Conc. 


Per cent 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Silk Per cent 
Du Pont Neutral Yellow GS. ove GS 
Du Pont Neutral Brown 2RS 0.40 
Pontacyl Fast Black N2B......... 0.15 


Cellulose Acetate Per cent 
Acetamine Yellow CG ... ... 0.40 
Acetamine Orange GR ........... 0.25 
Celanthrene Violet CB .. coos OO 


Per cent 


Nylon 
. 0.075 


Acetamine Yellow CG... 
Acetamine Orange GR 
Celanthrene Violet CB 

In addition to these combination dye- 
ings, separate pieces of fiber were dyed 
with the individual colors in the same 
proportion as used in the combination 
dyeings. These were then entered into a 
dyebath containing the same concentra- 
tion of dyeing assistants as used for the 
combination dyeings, and then treated in 
this bath under the same conditions as 
the combination dyebath; periodic observa- 
tions being made to determine the rate 
and extent of color migration among the 
three pieces at time intervals of 10, 20, 
30 and 60 minutes. If migration occurs, 
the three pieces will differ in shade. If 
one color migrates and two do not, its 
influence on the shade of the third will 
be apparent, accompanied ty a loss in 
depth of the color. If two colors migrate, 
and one does not, the influence on each 
other shade as well as on the shade of the 
third will be seen. If migration takes 
place completely, the three pices will be 
equal in shade and strength and equal to 
the control dyeing. 

From separate baths containing 10 per 
cent Glauber’s salt and 3 per cent acetic 
acid, three pieces of fabric were dyed 
with: 

Per cent 
Pontacyl Light Yellow GX... 
Pontacyl Carmine 2G 
Du Pont Indigotine Conc 

These colors having been selected as 
representative colors of the level dyeing 
acid colors. Kodachrome photographs of 
these dyeings were taken. These dyeings 
were then simultaneously entered into a 
bath of the same composition as the origi- 
nal dyebath, containing the same quan- 
tities of Galuber’s salt and acetic acid and 
gently boiled, at given time intervals other 
Kodachrome photographs were taken of 
these dyeings. 

Ten three colors have 
migrated considerably. The yellow has 
become yellowish tan; the red has ab- 
sorbed some blue and yellow and the blue 
has become brownish grey. 

Twenty minutes: The trend is in the 
same general direction as above but con- 


minutes: All 
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siderably slower. 

Thirty minutes: Only very slight changes 
from the 20-minute test. 

Sixty minutes: In each case, some of the 
original yellow, red and blue is retained. 
Compared with the control dyeing of the 
proportions, the original yellow dyeing 
is appreciably yellower; the original red 
dyeing is appreciably redder and duller 
and the original blue dyeing is somewhat 
bluer and duller. 

While this combination can be consid- 
ered as very good, it is equally obvious 
that migration has not taken place com- 
pletely under the conditions of the test. 
Neutral Dyeing Acid Colors on Silk 

Using the same method to evaluate 
neutral dyeing acid colors on pure silk 
migration tests were made on dyeings of: 


Per cent 
Du Pont Neutral Yellow GS...... 0.30 
Du Pont Neutral Brown 2RS...... 1.20 
Pontacyl Fast Black N2B......... 0.45 


dyed with 1 per cent soap and 20 per 
cnt Glauber’s salt for one hour at 190- 
200°F. 

Ten minutes: Slight indication of mi- 
gration of the brown only. 

Twenty minutes: The brown continues 
to migrate slightly to the yellow and 
black. 

Thirty minutes: No important change. 

Sixty minutes: No important change. 

The tests show that these colors dyed 
on pure silk do not possess the property 
of migration to any extent. 

Acetate Colors on Cellulose Acetate 

Tests were made on cellulose acetate 
using dyeings made with: 


Per cent 
Acetamine Yellow CG ............ 1.2 
Acetamine Scarlet B ............. 0.75 
Celanthrene Violet CB ....... 1.2 


dyed from a bath containing 2 per cent 
soap, 0.5 per cent “Modinal” D Paste for 
one hour at 190-200°F. 

Ten minutes: No appreciable migra- 
tion. This yellow has become redder and 
duller; the scarlet yellower and duller and 
the violet has changed to a bluish grey. 

Twenty minutes: No major change from 
the 10-minute test, except the violet has 
absorbed somewhat more yellow and 
scarlet. 

Thirty minutes: No important change. 

Sixty minutes: No important change. 

The tests show that these colors dyed 
on cellulose acetate do not possess the 
property of migration to any extent. 
Acetate Colors on Nylon 

In a similar manner, the migration of 
acetate colors on nylon was tested. 


Per cent 
Acetamine Yellow CG ........... 0.225 
Acetamine Orange GR .......... 0.630 
Celanthrene Violet CB .......... 0.525 


These were dyed from a bath contain- 
ing 2 per cent soap, 0.5 per cent “Modi- 
nal” D Paste and 1 per cent trisodium 
phosphate. The results obtained from mi- 
gtation tests made from a bath contain- 
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ing the above quantities of dyeing as- 
sistants are: 

Ten minutes: 

Combination 1: It is at once apparent 
that all three colors are migrating. The 
yellow has changed to a yellowish tan; 
the orange to a brownish red and the 
violet to reddish grey. 

Twenty minutes: 

Combination 1: Considerable progress 
has keen made. The yellow has taken up 
orange and violet; the orange has taken 
up yellow and violet and the latter has 
taken up orange and yellow. There is 
now relatively little difference in tone 
between the three pieces. 

Thirty minutes: 

Combination 1: The three pieces are 
now almost equal in shade to each other, 
indicating that migration is nearly com- 
plete. 

Sixty minutes: 

Combination 1: As might be expected 
from the previous test, the three pieces 
are now almost identically alike in shade 
and strength and equal to the control 
dyeing of the original proportions. 

A comparison of the acetate color com- 
bination on nylon with the acid color 
combination on wool shows that the se- 
lected acid combination on wool, which 
was chosen for its good leveling proper- 
ties is somewhat inferior to the acetate 
combination dyed on ylon. Since these 
colors can be used with facility for the 
dyeing of wool, all but the most unlevel 
dyeings being easily leveled out, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that this combina- 
tion can be easily used for the dyeing of 
nylon. This is emphasized by the fact that 
during a practical dyeing no conditions as 
critical as those of the test have to be met, 
for at no time do the individual colors 
have to be adsorbed as three separate and 
individual shades. 

It will have been noted that no dyeings 
of the acid colors on nylon have been 
shown; these, of course, have been made, 
but the extent of leveling is so small with 
any acid colors of interest that under the 
conditions of the test no noticeable trans- 
fer of color among the pieces can be seen. 

The fastness properties of the dispersed 
dyestuffs on nylon differ somewhat from 
the fastness of the same dyes on acetate 
rayon, this difference in- fastness varying 
with the individual colors. In general, 
though, the fastness to light of the acetate 
colors on nylon is slightly inferior to the 
same colors on acetate rayon. While, on 
the whole, colors which are regarded as 
fast to light on acetate rayon are fast to 
light on nylon, it is generally true that the 
colors are of a lower order of fastness on 
nylon than on cellulose acetate. Presence 
of titanium dioxide as a delusterant ad- 
versely affects the fastness to light of these 
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colors on nylon as it does on acetate rayon, 
but perhaps to a high degree, a fully de. 
lustered nylon fiber being as much as 25 
per cent fast to light than a dyeing of sim. 
ilar strength on a bright fiber. The fast 
ness to washing of a given color as deter. 
mined by three consecutive 10-minute 
washes at 120°F. in the presence of 0.5 per 
cent soap is slightly higher on acetate 
rayon than on nylon, but in all cases a 
noticeable loss in color occurs under the 
condition of the test. In other fastness 
tests such as fastness to water, and to acid 
or alkaline perspiration substantial agree. 
ment between the fastness properties of 
the colors on nylon and acetate rayon is 
found. 

In one property, however, the fastness 
between dyed nylon and cellulose acetate 
differs markedly. When cellulose acetate 
dyed in blue or violet shades is exposed to 
gas fumes or stored in the presence of 
atmospheric oxides of nitrogen pro- 
nounced color change occurs, with the de- 
velopment of a pink tone in the dyed ma- 
terial. Using an accelerated test a pro 
nounced color loss may be obtained on 
acetate in a few hours but, when nylon 
is subjected to this test, no effect is seen. 
Under these accelerated conditions a slight 
effect can be produced on prolonged ex- 
posure, but for all practical purposes 
nylon dyed with acetate blues may be con- 
sidered gas fume resistant. 

Diazo blacks can be applied to nylon in 
the manner described for direct dyeing 
types, but if the amount of sodium nitrite 
and hydrochloric acid normally suggested 
for the diazotization and development of 
these colors on acetate rayon is used, red- 
dish black shades are produced indicating 
insufficient diazotization and incomplete 
development. Increased time of diazo- 
tization effects an improvement, but it has 
been found that ketter results are to be 
obtained by doubling the customary quan- 
tities of sodium nitrite and acid employed. 
After dyeing, the goods are rinsed and 
diazotized for 30 minutes in a cold bath 
containing 3 Ibs. of sodium nitrite and 
7 pints of 32° Twaddle hydrochloric acid 
per 100 gallons of liquor and, after 
thorough rinsing, developed in a cold de- 
veloping bath containing 4-5 per cent of 
Acetamine Developer AD made slightly 
acid with acetic acid. The temperature of 
the bath is slowly raised to 140°F. and de- 
velopment continued for 30 minutes. By 
this method full shades of blacks with 
properties similiar to the properties of 
acetate rayon so dyed are produced. 

As is common with most natural and 
synthetic fibers irregularities in dye affinity 
exist and it is important that a color cover 
or effectively mask these dyeing differ- 
ences if a solid and homogeneous shade 
throughout the fabric is to be obtained. 
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Comparisons of the acetate dispersed dye- 
stuffs with colors from ali other classes 
reveal that in this respect they are un- 


| equalled in covering nylon yarn of vari- 


able affinity. The extensive experience of 
dyers using dispersed dyes for the colora- 
tion of nylon has vindicated the claim that 
these colors effectively mask fiber to fiber 
differences and in no case have the acetate 
colors failed to produce homogeneous 
shades on nylon for this reason. On the 
basis of many years practical experience 
in the dyeing of nylon with acetate as re- 
ported from dyers throughout the country, 
relatively little trouble has been encoun- 
tered in the application of acetate dyes to 
nylon. Most of the difficulties which have 
occurred have been traced to such matters 
as contamination, physical and mechanical 
defects of materials and machinery and to 
a far lesser degree carelessness of opera- 
tion. 
ll. ACID COLORS 

With the outbreak of war, all nylon 
yarns were, of course, diverted from civil- 
ian hosiery production to military uses. 
While a large proportion of nylon was 
allocated to the replacement of silk in 
parachute canopies and shroud lines and 
to fulfilling particular needs such as glider 
tow ropes and bomber tire cord in which 
fields the undyed yarn was required; some 
quantity of yarn was available for manu- 
facture into flat fabrics of various kinds 
for specialized Army clothing uses. In 
these lines, dyeings made with the acetate 
dispersed class of colors were not wholly 
acceptable by the Quartermaster Corps 
since, almost without exception, nylon fab- 
tics were intended for use in the tropics 
where intense sunlight followed by leach- 
ing with rain rapidly caused pronounced 
color loss and resultant loss in camouflage 
properties of the originally olive drab ma- 
terial. Accordingly, the search for nylon 
dyeings of significantly greater fastness, 
both to washing and to light than those 
heretofore obtained with the acetate colors 
was accelerated, and the efforts of individ- 
ual dye-makers and users directed and cor- 
telated by a Task Committe of the War 
Production Board. 

From a preliminary survey of the dye- 
ing of nylon with all classes of colors by 
orthodox methods, the acid, direct, and 
chrome colors showed most promise in 
Providing wet fastness properties far su- 
Perior to the acetate dyes. Accordingly, 
the major portion of the work to provide 
nylon dyeings of superior fastness was 
done in methods of application and selec- 
tion of acid colors. 

A comparison of the molecular struc- 
tures of wool with nylon immediately sug- 
gests that similarities in dyeing character- 
tstics would be exhibited by the two fibers. 
Farly experiments in the application of 
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acid colors to nylon confirmed this view 
and indicated that acid dyestuffs were 
readily absorbed by the nylon fiber to pro- 
duce attractive shades with desirable fast- 
ness properties. Even at the first investiga- 
tional stages, however, the individuality 
of the nylon fiber manifested itself in its 
dyeing behavior with these colors, and 
called for investigation without prejudice 
from experience with natural fibers. 

While on wool, shades of any desired 
depth can be easily obtained by normal 
dyeing techniques, the acid colors on nylon 
are absorted only in limited amounts. 
Light shades can be readily produced with 
any acid color from standard dyebaths, 
and as the color concentration is raised in- 
creasily strong shades are obtained but a 
point is soon reached, usually well before 
a full shade is obtained, where further 
color additions have no apparent effect on 
the shade of the dyed material. 

This limiting value for color absorp- 
tion or saturation point is of particular 
importance in dyeing nylon since it deter- 
mines, under a standard set of conditions 
the maximum quantity of color which can 
be absorbed and therefore the depth of 
shade which can be produced with a given 
color. Accordingly, the saturation points 
of a number of acid colors on nylon has 
been determined. The method employed 
was to make a series of dyeings on nylon 
in various strength, from a bath contain- 
ing 5 per cent acetic acid for one hour at 
the boil. At the completion of the dyeing, 
spectrophotometric analysis of the usually 
incompletely exhausted dyetath allowed 
the quantity of color adsorbed by the 
nylon to be estimated and from these data 
the limiting quantity of dye which could 
be taken up was determined. It will be 
seen from the table, that in most cases, 
only a very small quantity of dye is taken 
up, but, in general, the leveling, or acid 
dyeing types on wool, have low saturation 
points on nylon and, will, therefore, only 
be suitable for the production of medium 
or light shades, the neutral dyeing colors 
have, however, a considerably higher satu- 
ration point and may find their use in the 
production of heavy shades such as bottle 
greens, navys and blacks. 


Saturation Point 
Acid Colors on Nylon 


Saturation Value 


Color at 212°F. 
Pontacyl Crocein Scarlet N Extra..... 1.0 
Pontacyl Light Yellow GX........... 1.0 
Pontacyl Quinoline Yellow Conc........ 1.3 
PRONE WHE Bile ccccsccnnesscscees 1.4 
DuPont Anthraquinone Green G....... 1.75 
DuPont Anthraquinone Rubine R...... 2.25 
Pontacyl Fast Blue 5R Conc........... 2.5 
DuPont Milling Red SWB Conc...... . 3.0 
DuPont Anthraquinone Blue SWF..... 3.0 


While the addition of acid in excess of the 
5-10 per cent acetic acid normally used in 
these dyeings will increase the saturation 
points of the colors, it should be stressed 
that a dyebath acidity which would in- 
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crease markedly the saturation point, will 
only be achieved with high concentrations 
of strong acids which probably will not 
be encountered in normal dyehouse pro- 
cedure. The existence of this saturation 
point definitely limits the amount of color 
which can be applied, but, up to this 
value, a color may be used in the produc- 
tion of solid shades with no particular 
dyeing difficulty. 

Seldom, however, will a single color 
suffice for the matching of a given shade, 
and shading colors or combinations of 
many dyestuffs must be used if particular 
effects and properties are desired. The use 
of color combinations in this respect re- 
veals a further difficulty encountered in 
the use of acid colors on nylon; combina- 
tions of acid colors are not adsorbed in 
proportion to their concentration in the 
dyebath, and the presence of one color, in 
small amounts, in a mixture may inhibit 
the dyeing of one or more colors present 
in much larger amounts. This selective 
adsorption proved unpredictable and, at 
the present, combinations must be chosen 
on a trial and error basis. Extensive 
studies of the rates of dyeing, saturation 
points, and the neutral affinity of indi- 
vidual colors revealed that the behavior 
of a color in respect to these properties 
when dyed alone bore no relation to its 
behavior in a mixture. 

One further deficiency of the acid colors 
on nylon is soon apparent. The nylon fiber 
as produced by melt spinning under low 
tension is capable of being drawn or ex- 
tended up to 400 per cent of its original 
length, and until it has been subjected to 
this cold drawing process it has no textile 
properties whatever. This drawing opera- 
tion converts the originally disordered ar- 
rangement of the chain-like molecules to a 
highly ordered system in which the mole- 
cules become aligned parallel to each other 
and to the fiber axis producing a material 
of high tensile strength and good elastic 
properties. It has been found, however, 
that variations in processing exist, causing 
differences in yarn denier and differences 
in orientation or aligment of the molecu- 
lar structure, which variations are reflected 
in differences in dye affinity for the acid 
dyes. It appears that yarns of high draw, 
i.e., yarns which are extended more than a 
standard 400 per cent show a low affinity 
for color while yarns extended less than 
a standard draw exhibit a high affinity for 
dye. It is probably true that differnces in 
chemical composition as well as differences 
in draw or orientation are reflected in dif- 
ferences in dyeability. In weaving or knit- 
ting continuous filament fabrics, yarns of 
high and low affinity may be adjacent, and 
during dyeing, differences in amount of 
color adsorbed by the several threads or 
yarns occurs. If on nylon, as in the case 
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of wool, this color could be caused to 
transfer or boil on and off it is probable 
that these differences would level out, but 
such is not the case. Therefore, under any 
conditions encountered in present practice 
these differences in affinity are reflected in 
warp streaks and filling bars in the tin- 
ished dyeing. Acetate colors which, on 
nylon exhibit the property of boiling on 
and off or transfer to a remarkable degree 
are particularly effective in covering the 
differences in affinity accentuated by the 
acid colors. 

Pad-Steam Dyeing of Nylon 

Dyeing processes normally involve a 
liquid phase, the color in solution migrat- 
ing from bath to fiber and dyeing it, if any 
unlevelness of shade develops during the 
dyeing the transfer properties of the color 
will enable most of this unevenness to be 
corrected by a sufficiently long running 
time. On nylon, however, this corrective 
process cannot be employed since the color 
does not, under normal conditions, boil on 
and off and the color must therefore be 
applied levelly in the first instance. 

To apply the color in a level manner in 
the first instance and follow this even pig- 
mentation by some treatment which will 
cause the color to dye the fiber in situ 
without the use of a liquid bath, several 
novel techniques were devised, one of 
which was the Pad-Steam process. It is 
realized this process is not ideally suited 
for nylon dyeing, but it did provide a 
method for the coloration of nylon in fast 
to light and washing shades. If the de- 
sired color, or combination of colors, 
could be applied uniformly to the fabric 
surface and then treated in such a way 
that no migration of color from fiber to 
fiber could occur but only migration of 
color from fiber surface to the interior, 
level dyeings with minimum of barré would 
be produced. By a conventional padding 
operation using a pad liquor made alkaline 
with ammonia, acid colors can be uni- 
formly and evenly distributed over and 
through the fabric. Padding of the im- 
pregnated fabric which is followed by a 
steaming, so controlled as to permit even 
heating of both sides of the material ful- 
fills these conditions by causing color mi- 
gration into the individual, impregnated 
filaments of nylon which make up the fab- 
ric. With acid colors an acid development 
bath may be used while metallizable colors 
may be chromed in the normal manner to 
produce a true shade. 

Considerable care must be taken if a 
satisfactory dyeing is to be produced. 
Complete freedom from oils, sizes, and 
dirt must be ensured or uneven padding 
and therefore uneven dyeings will result. 
In addition, any dirt left on the fabric 
after scouring will migrate into the fiber 
during steaming and be impossible to re- 
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move. The well-scoured, dried goods are 
padded in the presence of an alkaline dis- 
persing agent which keeps the colors in 
solution and permits rapid wetting out of 
the material. The wet padded fabric con- 
taining color mechanically adsorbed is 
easily marked when handled or brought 
in contact with stationary cbjects, the mark 
thus produced persisting throughout all 
subsequent stages of the operation, and 
care must be exercised in the handling of 
the impregnated piece until it is dried, 
when it may be handled without danger of 
marking unless brought into contact with a 
wet object. Dependent on the weight and 
construction of the goods is the time of 
steaming which follows the padding opera- 
tion. Light weight material, up to 3 
oz./yd.° can be satisfactorily treated in a 
vat print ager by ten minutes steam con- 
tact, heavy materials needing a consider- 
ably longer period for color fixation, for 
instance, a 14-ounce fabric will require 
up to 30 minutes vat ager steaming. Dur- 
ing ageing, as during all dyeing opera- 
tions, the goods should be held in open 
width form and all possible precautions 
taken to prevent scrimping since such 
creases easily become permanently fixed in 
the fabric. 

Some objections are present in the proc- 
ess. Great care must be taken in all steps 
to prevent marking off, water spotting and 
scrimp formation, and matching shades is 
not easy; the dyeings produced, however, 
are of the highest quality and are equal 
or superior to those produced by any other 
method. 

Jig Dyeing of Nylon 

In general, acid dyes are applied to 
nylon from a dyebath acidified with 5-10 
per cent acetic or formic acid on the 
weight of the goods at a bath tempera- 
ture of 190°F.; the use of Glauber’s salt 
as a dyeing assistant has no effect, neither 
promoting leveling of the color nor in- 
creasing the exhaustion of the dyebath and 
therefore may be omitted. For conven- 
tional dyeing of nylon, the jig is the only 
machine which can be successfully used, 
since goods are held open width and con- 
sequently the danger of scrimps and un- 
desirable creases keing formed in the ma- 
terial is at a minimum. When dyeing 
nylon in this manner with dispersed ace- 
tate colors, no particular problems are 
encountered and, provided some care in 
dyestuff selection from experience with 
acetate rayon is exercised, end to end, or 
selvedge to center shading does not arise. 
When dyeing nylon piece goods on the jig, 
with acid colors, certain differences in con- 
trast to the fiber do arise. Even if the jig 
liquor is kept at the boil the low water 
adsorption of nylon does not allow a high 
temperature to be reached on the batch- 
ing roll. This temperature difference be- 
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tween bath and roll has not been accurate. 
ly measured, but it is of the order of 30.} 
35°F. which means from a boiling bath 
the effective dyeing temperature in the i 
roll may be as low at 180°F. at which 
temperature only very light shades can be 
produced. Accordingly, the dyeing of the 
fabric with acid does not take place on the 
katching rolls as is normal but only when 
the fabric passes through the hot jig 
liquor. Therefore, exhaustion of color 
and build up of a shade is a particularly 
long operation taking an excessive time. 
Also, because of the low water adsorption 
the ends of the jig roll cool more rapidly 
than the center and unless great care js 
exercised objectionable light selvedges are 
produced. 

Under practical conditions, the rate of 
dyeing and saturation points can be in- 
creased only by raising the temperature of 
the dyebath or by increasing the amount 
of acid added to the dyebath. Damage to 
nylon by prolonged treatment with min- 
eral acids and the prohibitive costs of dye- 
ing in concentrated solutions of organic 
acids such as formic severely limit the in- 
crease in the dyeability of nylon to be ob- 
tained by increasing the acid content of 
the jig kath and consideration must, there- 
fore, be given to methods of effectively 
increasing the dyeing temperature. 

The conventional enclosed dyeing m- 
chinery such as a winch which would per- 
mit temperatures near the boil to be real: 
ized, is not suitable for dyeing nylon since 
the goods must be processed at full width 
or creases which are practically impossible 
to remove result. For this purpose, the 
enclosed jig is the only dyeing machine 
at present available. In a closed jig the 
dyebath temperature can be kept at the 
boil if heating is done by an enclosed 
steam coil while the temperature above 
the bath is maintained at or near 212° F. 
by an open steam inlet near the jig rolls 
In a dyeing apparatus of this nature, cot 
siderably greater depths of dyeings can bk 
produced over a standard jig, the color 
combinations used appear to exhibit les 
selective adsorption, and the difficulties of 
light selvedges and selvedge to centet 
shading producd by the fabric at the edges 
of the jig roll cooling more rapidly thao 
that in the center, does not occur. While 
this method is more cumbersome and more 
trying on the jig operator than an ope) 
jig the results obtained are a great deal 
more satisfactory. 

No close parallel appears to exist be 
tween the fastness to washing of acid 
colors on nylon and on wool but in a m* 
jority of cases the fastness of these colofs 
on nylon is appreciably greater than the 
same colors on wool. Normal wash tes 
procedures have so little effect on nyloo 
dyed with acid colors that, for the asses 
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ment of the wash fastness these dyes a new 
washing test involving two consecutive 
30-minute washes at 180°F. in the presence 
of 0.5 per cent soap and 0.2 per cent soda 
ash was adopted. In many instances al- 
most complete removal of the color on 
wool is effected by this washing procedure 
while the color on nylon is not affected. 

It has been mentioned earlier in the dis- 
cussion of the dyeing with acid colors that 
one great difference between the acid and 
acetate classes of dyestuffs lies in the in- 
ability of acid colors to level or redis- 
tribute on the nylon fiber. For this reason, 
it is essential that the initial application 
be level, consequently, the dyeing condi- 
tions should be chosen as to favor slow 
and even adsorption of dyestuff by the 
fiter. Failure to observe these conditions 
will necessitate the use of remedial meas- 
ures and in the case of acid dyestuffs they 
are few in number and partial in degree. 

The use of stripping agents, either caus- 
tic and hydro, Sulfoxite S, and acid, or 
Glauber’s salt have little or no effect on 
the acid colors on nylon and at the present 
time the stripping of the majority of acid 
colors on nylon is not a practical propo- 
sition. 

Ill. VAT COLORS 


While the major portion of the experi- 
mental work concerned with producing 
dyeings of improved fastness on nylon has 
been directed to methods of selection and 
application of the acid colors, other classes 
of colors which produce particular fast- 
ness properties, have been studied. 

Of paramount importance in producing 
dyeings with maximum fastness to light 
and washing on cotton and other cellu- 
losic fibers, are the vat colors, and the 
property evaluation of these colors on 
nylon was soon thoroughly covered. In 
general the vat colors, when applied to 
aylon by methods commonly used in the 
dyeing of cotton or rayon, exhibit indiffer- 
ent affinity. In few cases can full or heavy 
shades be produced by dyeing at tempera- 
tures around 140°F. in the presence of 
caustic soda and hydrosulfite, and the 
weak shades so produced while of ex- 
cellent washing fastness, have poor rub- 
bing fastness. Mainly on the basis of this 
Poor fastness to crocking and washing, it 
was predicted that the vat colors would 
find little place in the nylon dyeing pic- 
ture. However, in the course of further 
€xperimentation the affinity of nylon for 
these colors was found to be considerably 
improved if the dyeing temperature were 
faised from the normal 140°-150°F. to 
190°-212°F., Sulfoxite C being used as a 
reducing agent in place of hydrosulfite 
which is unstable at this high temperature. 
Under these conditions considerably heav- 
‘et shades than have been heretofore ob- 
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tained by conventional methods were pro- 
duced and these dyeings are considerably 
faster to crocking. While the vat colors 
can be successfully applied to nylon by a 
high temperature dyeing in shades very 
fast to washing, other wet processing and 
to crocking, the fastness to light of these 
colors is particularly disappointing. In 
the course of testing the entire line of Du 
Pont vat colors, it was found that many 
were badly faded in 10 to 30 hours Fade- 
Ometer exposure and no individual dye- 
stuff is unaffected after 100 hours ex- 
posure. 

In the course of extensive light fastness 
evaluation anomalies have been seen be- 
tween the light fastness measured by the 
Fade-Ometer as against normal sunlight. 
While this study has not yet been com- 
pleted, it is possible that the vat colors 
will show a higher resistance to sunlight 
than would be suggested by Fade-Ometer 
exposure. 

In the entire range of reds, yellows, and 
oranges tested only Ponsol Golden Orange 
4G Paste resists even a 32-hour Fade- 
Ometer exposure without being as badly 
faded as to te of little value and this so 
depletes the line as to make shade match- 
ing over a comprehensive range impos- 
sible. Among the best colors in respect 
to light fastness are the Ponsol Blues BCS, 
BF, GD and RS and the Ponsol Jade 
Greens, which in self shades of 3 per cent, 
will resist a 100-hour exposure with only 
a noticeable to appreciable loss in strength. 

While in some instances dyeings excep- 
tionally fast to washing are required with 
no light fastness specification it would be 
desirable to have the vat colors on nylon 
with at least a slightly higher degree of 
light fastness. It has been found that the 
light fastness of these colors can, in fact, 
be markedly increased by aftertreatment 
of the dyeing. 

On the assumption that the reason for 
rapid fading of vat colors on nylon was 
due to poor penetration of the fiber with 
oxidizing agents incomplete oxidation of 
the applied color being effected, a variety 
of oxidizing agents and methods of oxida- 
tion were assessed, but under normal con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure no 
improvement in the light fastness was 
noted. However, if the dyeing, made by 
the standard method and oxidized by nor- 
mal procedure, for instance by a chrome 
and acetic acid rinse, were to be cottage 
steamed at elevated pressures, a marked 
increase in fastness was obtained. These 
dyeings, of good light fastness, but of poor 
fastness to crocking, when examined under 
the microscope were found to have a 
major portion of the color on the fiber 
surface in the form of gross aggregates of 
vat pigment. Dyeings not so treated were 
uniformly and homogeneously impreg- 
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nated throughout the fiber cross-section. 
By varying the cottage steamer treatment 
from say five minutes at ten pounds pres- 
sure to 60 minutes at 30 pounds pressure, 
the degree of migration of color to the 
fiber surface from fiber interior could be 
varied, the light fastness increasing in pro- 
portion to this migration and reaching 
a maximum when all the color was pres- 
ent on the surface of the nylon. It is sug- 
gested that this improvement in light fast- 
ness is due solely to a swelling of the 
nylon fiber, permitting the crystalline 
growth of pigment particles which because 
of their large size are less affected by the 
light. Cotton, when soaped at the boil 
after dyeing with vat colors is known to 
become markedly more color fast, and it 
is probable that this aggregation is pre- 
vented on nylon by the highly crystalline 
nature of the fiber not permitting this 
aggregation to occur. Only at the high 
temperature of steam under pressure does 
sufficient swelling occur to permit this 
aggregation. In this respect, the use of 
steam is not specific, other swelling agents 
for nylon among them p-nitrophenol, may 
be used either in the chrome-acetic oxidiz- 
ing kath or as an aftertreatment to pro- 
duce similar effects. No particular value is 
seen, however, in this type of aftertreat- 
ment, since while the light and washing 
fastness of the colors so dyed is excellent, 
the very poor rubbing fastness of the dye- 
ings and the cumbersome aftertreatment 
required is most unsatisfactory. Work is 
continuing and it is hoped that the use of 
the vat colors for other purposes than very 
fast to washing colors in light shades will 
be possible in the near future. 


IV. AZOIC COLORS 


Second only in fastness to the vat colors 
on cotton is the fastness of the azoic dyes. 
The application of azoic dyes to nylon 
dates back several years before the war, 
but all existing methods for dyeing with 
these colors proved unsatisfactory in re- 
spect to the tinctorial strength obtained, 
consistency of dyeing, and the fastness 
properties of the dyeings produced. Inter- 
est in these colors was, however, revived in 
the search for faster colors on nylon. The 
early methods for dyeing nylon with the 
azoics was a one-bath process and con- 
sisted essentially of dyeing in an aqueous 
bath containing a naphthanil, previously 
dissolved with the aid of alcohol and 
caustic soda, a suitable base and sodium 
nitrite. After dyeing had progressed for 
45 minutes at 140-°-150°F. formic or hy- 
drochloric acid was added to the bath 
which caused immediate diazctization and 
coupling of the pigment components to 
take place. This method did not prove sat- 
isfactory. Nylon fibers dyed by this man- 

(Continued on page P58) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF COLOR* 


a AST year the members of your 
Intersectional Contest Committee 
found considerable satisfaction in saying 
in their paper “In some cases the color 
is there but you do not see it.” Tonight 
I would like to adopt another view- 
point—that is, in some cases you see 
the color but it is not there. That is, 
under certain circumstances, dyed goods 
have a depth of shade much greater than 
is indicated by the amount of dyestuff 
present. 


It has long been known that when 
mercerized and unmercerized goods are 
dyed under the same conditions, the 
mercerized goods are considerably darker 
in shade. The generally accepted 
theory is that mercerizing in some way 
affects the fiber so that it has more af- 
finity for dyestuff. This explanation 
seemed very reasonable, but in doing 
some war work, the results obtained 
indicated that this theory was not correct, 
sO experiments were made in an effort to 
prove or disprove it. In order to keep 
variables at a minimum, a piece of grey 
goods was put through a regular plant 
kier boiling and bleaching process. This 
insured uniformity as far as grade of 
cotton, construction of cloth and pre- 
liminary processing was concerned. This 
piece was then cut into two pieces of 
equal length, and one piece was mer- 
cerized. 


In dyeing it was desirous to select a 
dyestuff which would permit ready 
chemical analysis to determine the amount 
present. Such a color is Ciba Blue 2BD— 
tetrabromindigo which contains 55% 
bromine so that measuring the amount 
of bromine on dyed cloth would indicate 
the amount of dyestuff it contained. 

All dyeings were made with Ciba Blue 
2BD Double Paste and figures for per- 
centage of tetrabromindigo and equivalent 
dyeing are in terms of doukle paste and 
not of dry powder. 


Equal amounts of the mercerized and 
unmercerized cloth were placed together 
in the same beaker and dyed with Ciba 
Blue 2BD according to standard labora- 
tory procedure. The two samples were 
then oxidized, washed and dried to- 
gether. As was to be expected, the maer- 
cerized sample was considerably heavier 
in shade than the unmercerized one, and, 





* Presented at meeting, Rhode Island Section, 
October 26, 1945. 
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sunmercerized 


RAYMOND W. JACOBY 


Ciba Company, Inc. 


under these conditions, if the mercerized 
cloth had more affinity for dyesutff, it 
had the opportunity to absorb more at 
the expense of the sample which was not 
mercerized. Chemical analyses were 
made on each sample to determine the 
amount of tetrabromindigo, figured as 
20% paste, on each. Spectrophotometric 
charts were made on each sample and the 
following properties measured: 


r—reflectance of a single layer. 

R—reflectance of multiple layers which is also 
Y—Spectrophotometric Brightness. 

t—transm‘ttance of a single layer. 

a—absorption [a = 100 — (r + t)] 


Last year the Intersectional Contest 
Committee determined that for dyeings 
with Ciba Blue 2BD the following equa- 
tion applied to photometric determina- 


tions: 
3 (= ~ 
10 \D 


where Y is the spectrophotometric bright- 
ness and D is the percentage dyeing. 
Using this formula with the value of Y 
obtained on the dyed mercerized and 
samples, the equivalent 
percentage dyeing was calculated. The 
results were: 


r a 

% % 
Unmercerized Sample ..... 19.7 19.9 
Mercerizea Sample ......... 14.4 14.4 


From these figures it is seen that the 
ratio of color actually present is 100:112.5 
but the ratio of depth of shade is 
100:167.5 so the increase in depth of 
shade is not explained by increased af- 
finity for dyestuff. 

The experiment was repeated on a plant 
scale. The mercerized and unmercerized 
pieces were sewed together and dyed 
with Ciba Blue 2BD by padding on the 
pigment then reducing, oxidizing and 
soaping on the jig. The unmercerized 
piece was then cut in half and one half 
was mercerized after dyeing. Now we 
had three pieces which were dyed at the 
same time; unmercerized, mercerized after 
dyeing and mercerized before dyeing. 

The same chemical analyses and 
spectrophotometric determinations were 
made on each of the three samples with 
the following results: 


r R 

%o % 
Not Mercerized ....... sae, See 4.70 
Merc. after dyeing......... 4.02 4.02 
Merc. before dyeing........ 2.83 2.83 
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in depth of shade are much greater tha 
the differences in the amount of colo 
present, and certainly in the case of the 
portion mercerized after dyeing there 
can be no question of the affinity fo 
dyestuff. 


Although these tests indicate that the 
theory of increased affinity for dyestuf 
does not explain the increased depth of 
shade, we should not simply attempt to 
discredit it without attempting to offer 
some other explanation. 


Here again we see that the 


Another explanation came to mind, 
and in order to consider it we should 
have an elementary discussion of optical 
effects. When light falls upon an object 
three things may happen to it; it may 
be reflected, absorbed or transmitted. 
The less light reflected from a surface 
the darker it appears. A pure white 
reflects 100% of the light at all wave 
lengths, and a pure black reflects 0% of 
the light at all wave lengths and absorbs 
100%. Therefore, in considering cloth 
for instance, if we do anything to it 


_————————— 
% Tetra- 9 
bromindige Equivalen 
Present Dyeing 
%e % % % 
73.6 6.7 1.45 1.99 
74.1 11.8 1.65 3.35 


a 


which causes it to transmit or absorb 
more light, it will automatically reflec 
less light, as the sum of the light trans 
mitted, absorbed and reflected equal 
100%. All we see is that portion of the 
light which is reflected, and it is by tha 
reflected light that we determine colo 
and depth of shade. 

Here we have a number of pieces 
cloth, each of which has been dyed with 
an increasing amount of dyestuff. The) 
look progressively darker as they have 
on them increasing amounts of dyestuf 
so that there is an increasing amount 0 
light absorbed, therefore, decreasing 
amounts of light reflected. 


In considering the depth of shade # 
mercerized goods compared to unmet 
nine 


o 


% Tetra- " 
e a bromindigo Equivalen! 
Present Dyeing > 
* % % "% 
92.07 3.23 16.3 20.0 
89.07 6.91 16.5 25.8 
91.56 5.61 17.8 45.4 
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terized goods, we have shown that there 
is not enough additional dyestuff present 
to account for the increase in depth of 
shade, so it was considered it might be 
due to a change in the optical properties 
of the cloth, and the foregoing men- 
tioned figures show increases in the 





amount of color present, a material 
change in the optical properties, and a 
considerable difference in penetration of 
the dyestuff into the fiber. 

To further establish these points, dye- 
ings were made with a direct color. As 
these did not permit ready chemical 














tallow to a content of 6%. Spectrophoto- 
metric charts showed these treatments to 
result in increased depth of shade. When 
undyed cloth was finished with the same 
materials, there were similar ¢hanges in 
the amounts of light reflected, absorbed 
and transmitted. Results on these tests 





difference}  2mount of light transmitted on the dyed analysis of dyestuff present on the cloth, were as follows: 
eater thay} mercerized samples. If the differences a different procedure was followed. : as 
of colo} ia depth of shade on the dyed goods are Samples of mercerized and unmercerized 2? ‘iii gy on 
ase of th} due to a change in the amount of light cloth were dyed in separate beakers at the ¥ek = ss e2 5 as 
ing there transmitted due to mercerizing, then same time and temperature and all other iS x* 
finity for undyed cloth should show similar dif- factors. When dyeing was completed, the i. ¢ 
ferences. In order to check this point, | unexhausted dyestuff remaining in the r=: ai fs: a 
spectrophotometric charts were made on dyebath was measured in a spectrophoto- Rtgs Ss Rigs se 
» that the h cell sail sail alka al diaeaallt tilt alicia att est 
5 dyes) | unmercerized and mercerized clot meter which showed identical exhaustion see act 
before dyeing. The results were as although there was considerable variation 
depth of . 
follows: in depths of shade of the dyed cloth. 
ttempt to * mans manus 
> to offer : R a ! Sf - *#89¢°" BS - K3g°% 
Undyed unmercerized cloth. . ning Ps er 0.6 35.5 2 e 
to miod Undyed mercerized cloth.............-.0c00. 57.0 84.8 0.2 43.2 r oe 
re should From these figures it is seen that both In another set of direct color experi- y eons P. ©oss 
of optical the single layer and multiple layer re- ments we purposely selected a hot dye- z ° Fags ~ Ronga 
an objet} flectance is less and the transmittance is ing color and a cold dyeing color. Parallel | ~ 
5 it may more on the mercerized than on the un- dyeings were made with each color on 4 < 
insmitted. mercerized cloth. mercerized and unmercerized cloth with y an a ez 
a surface This difference in optical properties all factors constant. Here the results Ms geaee ° « eeuee 
re whitt} between mercerized and unmercerized were very interesting. With the cold dye- m4 wn ~ 
all wart? cloth seems, therefore, to explain in part ing direct color the ratio of depth of a na 
ts 0% ol) the variations in depth of shade, but shade was 100:127 or practically the n re oo 
d absort that it is not the entire story is evident same as mercerizing after dyeing with S . no555 a dee ee 
ng cloth by consideration of the figures on the the vat color. With the cold dyeing — — 
ng toit} dyed samples. It appears logical to as- direct color, however, the ratio was ee 4 oe 
sume that the difference obtained by 100:149. Photomicrographs were made S:3 a8 
eS mercerizing after dyeing is due to optical of cross sections of the fibers. With the x2 3 3 7 
— properties, but here the ratio of depths of hot dyeing color it was found that on the a 73 a2 32 
shade is 100:129, whereas the differences unmercerized cloth there was no pene- Stee | 
1 of depths of shade when the goods were tration, nor was there any on the mer- eat watt 
mercerized before dyeing, were in the cerized sample, therefore, the increased Sas S233 
ratio of 100:167.5 and 100.227. Evidently | depth of shade was probably due to 5s5aa 5546 
r absorb we have found only part of the answer. optical properties. With the cold dyeing as ; 
ly reflec Another possibility suggested itself color, however, there was good penetra- In considering arene to try to 
ht trans which was the question of penetration. tion on the unmercerized sample and explain results obtained with — 
1 equal Accordingly, photo - micrographs were practically none on the mercerized sam- cerized and mercerized conan, = 
yn of the made of cross sections of the laboratory ple, so in this case the ratio was greater thought that if the early urea ver 
s by tha! dyed and plant dyed samples. Here due to the combination of optical prop- correct, they might also explain the dif- 
ne colot they are and you can see that with the erties and penetration. (Photomicro- ferences noted between cotton and rayon 
two unmercerized samples and the sample graphs were shown.) when dyed under similar conditions. Bec 
nieces of mercerized after dyeing there is complete These same factors of light reflectance, cordingly, in the laboratory —- t rg 
ved with Penetration of the color into the fiber. absorption and transmittance can prob- was also included a piece of right . 
ff. They} With the samples which were mercerized ably be found to be the explanation of | ment rayon of the same weight bon bot 
ey have before dyeing, there is practically no many troubles of the dyer. Goods have _ pieces of cotton. In pen if on 
dyestuf penetration into the fiter and the color is _ left the dyehouse being what the dyer was any difference in affinity it ie r 
nount of on the surface. The differences in the calls a perfect match, but when they manifest itself. Chemical analysis an 
>creasing ratios of mercerized and unmercerized reach the folding room, he is sent for to photometric charts were made on the 
between the laboratory and plant dye- explain why he is not matching the rayon. The results were as follows: 
shade o! ings are probably explained by the fact DYED GOODS 
ee that the plant dyeing was under tension P a - a oe 
and, therefore, resistance to penetration as 2 , yan Dyeing 
—— increased. % % °%, % % %, 
a From the foregoing there appear to be G2ttR veers aon 11.2 824 6.5 is 5.00 
Dyeing | three reasons for dyed mercerized goods : 
% being darker than dyed unmercerized standards. Dyed cloth was finished with There was an increased affinity on 
or 800ds when dyed under the same con- a water repellent mixture to give 6% rayon so the ratio of dyestuff present was 
454 ditions; namely: a slight increase in the wax on the goods, also with sulfonated 100:138. The. ratio of depth of shade, 
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however, was 100:250, although it should 
be mentioned that there was also a shade 
change which should ke considered with 
the figures of depth of shade, but there is 
a very material increase in depth, more 
than is accounted for by increased dye- 
stuff content. 

Spectrophotometric charts were also 
made on undyed cloth with the following 
results: 


UNDYED GOODS 


r R a t 

% % % % 
Cotton 63.9 87.7 0.6 35.5 
RayOR ..cce- 53.2 76.4 3.6 43.2 


From these figures it is seen that with 
the undyed rayon there is much less 
reflectance than with cotton due to in- 


creased absorption and _ transmittance, 
which will also manifest itself in the 
dyed goods. 


A photo-micrograph of a cross section 
of the rayon was made which I have here. 
From this you will see that there is 
practically no penetration of the dyestuff 
into the rayon fiber, whereas this one of 
the cotton shows practically complete 
penetration. 

From these tests comparing bright fila- 
ment rayon with cotton, it appears that 
the large increase in depth of shade on 
rayon is due to three factors: increased 
affinity for dyestuff, reduced reflectance 
and decrease in penetration of dyestuff. 

One very interesting and convincing 
fact is shown by various of the foregoing 
figures; namely, that operations such as 
mercerizing or finishing, which affect the 
amounts of light reflected, absorbed and 
transmitted with dyed goods, cause similar 
changes with undyed goods. 

Perhaps the most outstanding evidence 
of how great the effect of changing the 
amount of light reflected, absorbed or 
transmitted can be is familiar to all of 
you. You have taken a wet patch from 
goods on a jig or dye-back or a printed 
patch from a soaper, looked at it and 
said, “If we could only dry them up wet, 
how nice they would look.” 

Spectrophotometric charts were made 
on the same piece of dyed goods, in the 
dry state and wet state. In the wet state 
there was a very noticeable change in the 
reflectance at different wave lengths so 
the formula for % equivalent dyeing 
cannot be applied, but estimating depth 
of shade from dominant wave length or 
point of maximum absorption shows a 


very pronounced increase. Results ob- 
tained from the  spectrophotometric 
charts were: 
r R a t 
% % % 70 
Dry cloth .... 4.70 4.70 92.07 3.23 
Wet cloth .... 2.60 2.60 95.56 1.84 


These figures show what a marked ef- 
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fect simply wetting dyed cloth has upon 
the amount of light reflected, absorbed 
and transmitted. It is particularly strik- 
ing in the amount of light reflected which 
is what we see. It shows the big difference 
between the wet and dry cloth, but you 
know that when the wet cloth dries out 
it will look the same as it did before it 
was wet. Therefore, when you look at a 
wet piece of dyed cloth it is another case 
where you see the color but it is not there. 

Appreciation is expressed for the as- 
sistance and cooperation of Dr. Peter G. 
Kolupaev of Slatersville Finishing Com- 
pany in spectrophotometric studies and 
of the laboratory of Dow Chemical Co., 
in chemical and spectrophotometric work. 


Nylon Dyeing 


(Continued from page P55) 


ner were shown on microscopic examina- 
tion of the fizer cross sections to be only 
partly penetrated. Probably due to incom- 
plete diazotization, a lake only formed on 
the outer portion of the fiber, this colored 
lake showing up as a sharply defined ring. 
This is followed by a second ring, yellow- 
ish in color, of the uncoupled components. 
This poor penetration of the fiber is re- 
flected in a considerable loss in strength 
on the subsequent soaping which removes 
the surface pigment. Slight, and unavoid- 
able, variations in dyeing conditions re- 
sult in greater or less fiber penetration and 
coupling with attendant difficulties in du- 
plication of shade in consecutive dyeings. 

However, brighter and _ tinctorially 
stronger shades can be obtained by apply- 
ing the naphthanil and bases individually 
in consecutive baths. After impregnating 
the nylon with naphthanil from an aque- 
ous alkaline bath at 140°F. the fiter is ex- 
tracted to remove excess moisture and im- 
mersed in a separate bath made acid with 
HCI containing the desired base for 25-30 
minutes at 140°F. Following this the ex- 
tracted nylon is developed in a sodium 
nitrite-acid bath and soaped. In spite of 
the advantages of increased tinctorial 
strength and brightness offered by this 
method, they are offset by the fact that the 
method is cumbersome involving more 
time as well as increased consumption of 
steam and water. Cross-sectional examina- 
tion of these fibers showed that the fibers 
were considerably better penetrated than 
those dyed by the one-bath method and 
this coupling of the base and naphthanil 
almost completely throughout the firber 
is the probable explanation for the tinc- 
torially stronger dyeings produced. Less 
surface pigmentation of the nylon fiber 
results, very little color being removed 
by after soaping. 

All dyeings of azoic colors on nylon are 
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much yellower or browner in shade than 
the identical combinations on cotton. 
Most combinations giving a scarlet shade 
on cotton dye nylon orange, however, 
combinations usually producing an orange 
tend to give redder or browner, not yel- 
lower shades on nylon. Due to the diff. 
culties experienced in completely coupling 
the base and naphthanil on nylon these 
shades differences which parallel the shade 
variations on acetate rayon, may be due 
to the presence of unreacted base or its 
nitrosamine on the fiber. The majority of 
azoic colors appear to have excellent fast- 
ness to all color destroying agents with 
the exception of light. Most combinations 
are fast to crocking, perspiration, wash- 
ing, scaping, pressing, and in quite a few 
instances to chlorine. Light fastness is 
poor, the Fade-Ometer fastness of these 
colors not exceeding 60 hours exposure in 
the best instance. 

Nevertheless, despite the poor light fast- 
ness of the vat and azoic dyestuffs, these 
colors will be of great interest where ex- 
ceptionally great wet fastness is desired 
and low light fastness can be tolerated. 
For instance, underwear fatrics and the 
like will probably best be dyed with vat 
colors. Large quantities of men’s half hose 
have been dyed and doubtless will be 
dyed in maroons and navy blues with the 
easily applied and exceptionally fast to 
washing azoic colors, however, the use of 
these colors is severely limited by the in- 
complete shade range offered as well as by 
the inadequate light fastness. 


CONCLUSION 


From this discussion, it will be seen 
that, at the present, the best dyes for nylon 
from the dyers standpoint are the dis- 
persed acetate colors and provided they 
are selected with reasonable care appear 
to offer a simple and effective method of 
coloring nylon materials. However, no 
single class of dyestuffs will meet all the 
demands of dyeing and fastness properties 
on a single fiber. For the dyeing of nylon 
hose, the dispersed colors are of great 
practical interest but since improved wash 
fastness probably will be required in the 
future the acetate colors undoubtedly will 
be replaced by other types possessing su- 
perior fastness. For other fabrics, such as 
woven and knitted nylon mixed fiber 
fabrics, the disadvantages associated with 
the fastness properties of the acetate colors 
will outweigh the advantages associated 
with their ease of aplication. This de- 
ficiency coupled with the limited nature 
of shades offered, particularly in the bright 
shade generally as well as homogeneous 
greens and browns will force the atten- 
tion of the dye maker and user to be in- 
creasingly turned to the production and 
use of acid and direct colors to meet all 
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soluble colors will be fraught with consid- é 


but the highest fastness standards. It is to 
be anticipated that the use of these water- 


erable difficulty due to the dyes of this type 
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orm of this nature should be more easily YEAR BO OKS February 15, 1946. 
colored with dyestuffs with superior fast- - 
ness properties. There remains to be filled 
only the highest class of fastness such as is 
provided on silk and cellulosic fibers by 





Meeting, Mid-West Section, Bismark Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., February 16, 1946. 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section, Providence 
Engineering Society Hall, 195 Angell St., Provi- 


the vat and azoic colors. On nylon, un- The Year Book is now dence, R. I., February 22, 1946. 

fortunately, these colors present marked a Meeting, Philadelphia Section, March 1, 1946. 
problems in application and although fast in the bindery and it is eee 

to wet processing are with few exceptions Meeting, New York Section, Downtown Ath- 


remarkedly poor in light fastness which, at hoped that copies will be SES es ae Sees Say ee a Se 


the present time prohibits their use in the a ie Menken Sw Cte tee 
chen type work. In some instances, the ready for mailing shortly March 22, 1946. 7 

chrome colors may meet an exceptionally 
high standard of fastness, but the range of 
shades obtainable with these colors is lim- 
ited and their aplication difficult. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the pic- 
ure of dyeing nylon textiles is only par- 
tially complete and awaits new advances 
in dye and dyeing techniques before 
coloration of nylon with the ease in which 
the older synthetic fibers are colored can 
be accomplished. 








Sub-Committee Meetings, New York City, 
April 4, 1946. Chairmen of Sub-Committees who 
wish to hold meetings should notify the Chair- 
man of the Research Committee. 


after the first of February. 





Meeting, Council, New York City, April 5, 
1946. 










Meeting, Research Committee, New York 
City, April 5, 1946. 
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vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 31, 1946. 
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Association of Cotton Textile Merchants, 
Victory Meeting and Dinner, Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, New York, February 1, 1946. 
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Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, General Luncheon 
Meeting, Murray Hill Hotel, New York, 
February 5, 1946. 
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American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, Builders Club, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, February 6, 1946. 
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Twentieth Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
February 25-March 2. 
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Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Section, 
New York Board of Trade, 20th An- 
nual Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, March 14, 1946. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 





UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





Members of this association, who are without employment, should forward a statement as to their qualifications and experience. 
Employers are also requested to file with the American Dyestuff Reporter any vacancies 


wubsequently appear on these pages with an identifying key number. 
which may occur in their business. 


Personal Histories and Employment 
Records of the following applicants 
are on file at the office of the Amer- 


Key: A—Laboratory and research; B—Dyeing or printing; 
C—Finishing; D—Sales; E—Instruction; F—Executive. 





A-1 

Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1936. 

Experience—From 1936 to January 1944 employed as a chemist 
for a chemical company supplying the textile trade. Experienced on 
color matching on various types of goods using direct, acid, sulfur 
and chrome colors; stripping experiments ; ether and alcohol extrac- 
tions ; some research work on application of finishes (soluble cellu- 
lose and urea formaldehyde resin) to woolen, worsted and union 
fabrics; apprentice training at two mills in open tub and Franklin 
dyeing of raw stock, wet and dry finishing, piece and speck dyeing, 
and carbonizing; some demonstrating and trouble shooting; had 
charge of factory control laboratory. from 1942 undertaking con- 
trol, analysis, comparative testing, dyé formula and inventory work, 
technical service, and some research work on textile soaps. Inducted 
into army in January 1944 and honorably discharged in December, 
1945. 

Seeks position as textile chemist. 

Age 31; married; three dependents ; references. 





A-2 
Education—Graduate, Lowell Textile Institute, B.T.C., 1933. 


Experience—Experienced as textile chemist, chemist-spotter, 
agricultural chemist and U. S. Army inspector on cotton, rayon, 
woolens and worsteds. Seeks research or control position with 
future. New England preferred. 


Age 34; married; references. 





A-3 

Education—Ph.D. degree in chemistry, University of Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Knowledge of French, German and Russian. 

Experience—Eleven years as assistant chemist and chemist in 
charge of laboratory with a large bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing plant in New England. Experience in dyeing and printing 
cotton, rayons. Research. Five years with a textile testing labora- 
tory of a mail order house in Midwest. Three years with an 
industrial research laboratory in vicinity of Boston. 


Position desired in a laboratory in the East. References. 





A-4 
Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1936. 


Experience—One year as assistant to general manager in pro- 
duction of rubber coated textiles. Four years as assistant chemist 
working on the development and plant control of a number of rubber 
products including footwear, molded products, industrial rolls, 
tubing, etc. Seeks position as textile chemist or colorist or allied 
work. 


Age 31, married; references. 





NOTICE TO 
EMPLOYERS 





This information will 


ican Dyestuff Reporter. Prospective 
employers may examine them with- 
out obligation. 





A-B-1 

Education—Bradford Durfee Textile School. 

Experience—Eight years in dye laboratory testing dyes, matching 
shades, researcn work, trouble shooting combined with practical 
work on dyeing and bleaching. Two years as superintendent of 
dyeing, bleaching and drying. Had charge of laboratory and pur- 
chase of all materials for processing. Five years as dyer on cotton, 
rayon, silk and nylon. Seeks position as dyer, superintendent of 
dyeing and bleaching, or charge of dye laboratory. 

Age 37, married, three children; references. 





A-B-C-F-3 

Education—High school and full apprenticeship. 

Experience—Practical Dyer and finisher. Long experience on 
specialties for men’s wear trouser trade in cottons, cotton and rayon 
mixtures and cotton and Celanese. Is disposing of interests in 
progressive finishing plant and seeks position as manager, assistant 
manager or technical advisor. Thoroughly understands require- 
ments of Quartermaster, especially on herringbone construction. 


B-1 

Education—2 years high school; 4 years dyeing, 2 years chemis- 
try, Philadelphia Textile School. 

Experience—16 years experience as a dyer in one concern. Ex- 
perienced on auto cloth, wool, cotton, silk, rayon and mixtures of all 
kinds. Broad experience in field gained by experience in one large, 
wel-known mill qualifies this man, who is available for immediate 
employment as a dyer. 

Age 37; married; 3 children; references. 





B-D-1 

Education—Textile dyeing, college chemistry. 

Experience—Over twenty-five years experience as dyer on various 
types of fibers and fabrics, dyestuff salesman, technical advisor on 
application of mildewproof and waterproof compounds and dyeing 
of casein fabrics. Seeks position as technical advisor and trouble 
shooter in viscose or protein fibers or as salesman of dyes or 
auxiliary compounds. 

Age 47, married, four children; references. 





B-D-3 

Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1939. 

Experience—One year’s experience as assistant dyer on wool 
felt hat bodies and raw stock, chemical control and research. Five 
years’ experience as inspector of textiles for Q.M. depot, quality 
control and expediting in the finishing of cotton textiles. Seeks 
position as assistant superintendent, foreman, or in technical sales 
or research. 

Age 28, married, three children; references. 


APPLICANTS WHO OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT 
SHOULD NOTIFY THE REPORTER IMMEDIATELY 
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TRADE NOTES @ NEW PRODUCTS 





Grom The Reporter Giles 


TEN YEARS AGO 


Henry L. Miller, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and technical director of the Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp., formed the 
Haas-Miller Corp. for the manufacture of 
textile oil products, specializing in chemi- 
cal finishing. 

Andrew J. Kelly was elected to the 
presidency of the Chattanooga Engineers’ 
Club. 

The Perkin Medal for 1936 was pre- 
sented to Professor Warren K. Lewis of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


August Klipstein, founder of the firm 
of A. Klipstein & Co., died at his resi- 
dence, 378 West End Avenue, New York, 
on January 8th, in his seventy-eighth 
year. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

The North Hudson Color and Chemi- 
cal Co. was chartered in New Jersey for 
the manufacture of colors, chemicals, etc. 

The Sanborn Chemical Co. of Bound 
Brook, N.J. leased a building in Putnam, 
Conn., for use as a dye manufacturing 
establishment. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Dyes Institute, R. C. Jeffcott of the Calco 
Chemical Co. was re-elected president. 

The Newport Chemical Works, Iac., 
discontinued its New York office with the 
announcement that the business would be 
handled at the general offices in Passaic. 

Paul Nobbe resigned his position as 
vice-president of American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and accepted the position of 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
dyestuff department of Commonwealth 
Color & Chemical Co. 





@ NEW AMERICAN ANILINE DYESTUFFS 


American Aniline Products, Inc., 50 
Union Square, New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced three new products as follows: 


Alizarine Fast Grey L2B-L2BN—-said to 
possess an extremely high rating in light 
fastness together with very good fastness 
to washing, fulling, perspiration and 
water spotting. The color dyes wool from 
an acid or neutral bath or by the chrome 
methods and is suitable for use as a base 
or shading color for all mode shades. It 
is especially recommended by the manu- 
facturers for household and automobile 
upholstery materials because of its light 
and water fastness. 


Chromaven Brown GR—a new chrome 
brown said to be rich in tone and produc- 
tive. It may be applied to wool in all 
stages of manufacture by any of the 
chrome dyeing methods. It is stated that 
the product is of good solubility, levels 
well and has outstanding fastness to light, 
washing, perspiration, milling and sea 
water. 


Amanthrene Grey G L Paste—a dis- 
tinctive type of vat grey said to be suitable 
for use in practically any state of cotton 
or rayon manufacture, as well as combina- 
tions of same with wool. It is serviceable 
as a self shade or in combinations for pale 
to medium deep tones. It is stated that it 
levels easily and is particularly recom- 
mended by the manufacturers where ex- 
cellent fastness to light, washing, chloring 
and water spotting are required. 
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@ COMMONWEALTH ESTABLISHES 
NEW LABORATORY DIVISION 


Furthering plans for their post-war ex- 
pansion program, Commonwealth Color 
& Chemical Company of Brooklyn, New 
York, announces the opening of their new 
Hosiery and Underwear Division, and has 
engaged Martin W. Mueller, B.Sc., who 
will be in charge of the Division’s new- 
ly equipped laboratory at the Brooklyn, 
N. Y. plant and will act as Director of 
Research and technical service work for 
the new unit. 





Martin W. Mueller 


Mr. Mueller attended the University of 
Southern California, and is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. Following 
his academic training, he became associ- 
ated with Phoenix Hosiery Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to begin a thorough 


training in the processing of knit goods. 
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After one year of apprentice full fash- 
ioned knitting, Mr. Mueller was trans- 
ferred to the dyehouse laboratory, and 
was later placed in charge of research, 
which position he held until he became 
engaged in color matching on all types of 
ladies, children’s, and men’s hosiery and 
cotton yarns. In 1940 his firm sent him 
to the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton, Wis., for special training in 
physical chemistry. Upon his return he 
was placed in charge of a research project 
designed to improve full fashioned ho- 
siery from a standpoint of appearance, 
wear, and uniformity of manufacture. 
This program covered the entire mill, 
with equal emphasis upon throwing, knit- 
ting, dyeing, and finishing. 

Mr. Mueller left the Milwaukee organi- 
zation in 1941, to become associated with 
the General Athletic Products Company 
of Greenville, Ohio, as Superintendent 
of Dyeing, Bleaching, and Finishing, and 
gained wide experience in kier-boiling, 
scouring, and dyeing of cotton, rayon, and 
woolen knit goods, as well as pre-shrink- 
ing and general processing of Army and 
Navy underwear cloth. He also did con- 
siderable consulting work for other mills 
during this period. Mr. Mueller retained 
this latter position until joining Common- 
wealth on January Ist. 

Commonwealth’s new Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Division is the result of a long- 
range program of careful planning, and 
the control laboratory, recently com- 
pleted, is equipped with the latest post- 
war processing and testing equipment, 
ranging from fine research equipment 
through dyeing and finishing machinery, 
and will afford the firm the opportunity 
of offering a complete technical service 
to the knit goods trade. The new Divi- 
sion will be under the management of 
Charles M. Robbins. 


@ du PONT TECHNICAL LABORATORY 

The du Pont Technical Laboratory, 
Chambers Works, Deepwater, N. J., was 
established to render a color service to all 
color consuming industries. Miniature and 
full-sized mill apparatus is used for this 
purpose and new methods are also devised 
by which available equipment can be con- 
verted into actual plant operations as 
closely as possible. Chief functions of the 
laboratory are standardizing of dyes, tech- 
nical service to customers, and research. 
Standardization comprises systematic and 
thorough tests to determine the quality of 
the manufactured products as compared 
with a definitely established standard. 
Technical service includes the selection and 
proper application of dyes for specific pur- 
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Working Model of the Multi-Lab Machine, Developed by the 
du Pont Company Dyestuffs Division. 





Working Model of the apparatus for the Pad-Steam Process at 
du Pont’s Technical Laboratory. 





poses, matching of shades, evolving new 
and economical application procedures 
and, where possible, reduction of costs. 
Printing methods are also included. 

Other functions of the laboratory in- 
clude the testing of finishes and the evalua- 
tion of numerous assistants. In addition to 
textiles, dyes and pigments are also tested 
for use on leather, paper and other indus- 
trial products. 

With increased emphasis on vat dyes in- 
dicated for the post-war period, two of the 
newest developments in this field in opera- 
tion for some time past at the laboratory 
are the Pad-Steam and Multi-Lap processes. 
Millions of yards of fabrics have been 
commercially dyed by the Pad-Steam pro- 
cess and the first commercial machine of 
the Multi-Lap process is about to go into 
operation. A wide variety of natural and 
synthethic fibers may be vat dyed by these 
processes. 

The Pad-Steam process which is familiar 
to our readers provides a simplified and 
more flexible continuous process, which 
can be used for short as well as long yard- 
ages. It departs from the customary vat 
dyeing methods with respect to time and 
temperature. Ordinary methods involve 
reduction of the dyestuff to the leuco form 
by means of sodium hydrosulfite and caus- 
tic at temperatures of from 120 to 140 
degrees F.; and an hour or more is usually 
required for the reduction and dyeing. It 
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had been known for years that by raising 
the temperature the process could be 
speeded up, but the leuco derivatives are 
not chemically stable at higher tempera- 
tures and undergo serious changes when 
held at these heats for appreciable periods 
of time. However, it was found that if the 
reduction of the vat color on the fabric is 
carried out at 212 degrees F. in a matter 
of seconds, the chemical stability of the 
leuco compound is entirely satisfactory. 

The Multi-Lap machine was designed 
for the continuous dyeing of delicate fab- 
rics, such as ladies’ woolen dress goods, 
spun rayons and combinations of animal 
and vegetable fibers. In ordinary continu- 
ous dyeing processes in which there is con- 
siderable tension, these could not be han- 
dled without undue distortion or crushing, 
or without risk of deteriorating the fibers. 
The new machine carries the cloth around 
on an endless steel conveyor, with very 
little tension on the cloth, dipping it into 
the bath on each lap, and finally turning 
it at a right angle to bring the fabric out 
from the center of the reel. 


@ LOWELL TEXTILE LUNCHEON 


An impromptu luncheon of graduates 
of the Lowell Textile Institute held during 
the Victory Convention of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists resulted in an attendance of 42. It was 
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held on Saturday, January 5th. Present 
was Kenneth Fox, the new president of the 
Institute. 

Discussion developed that it was desir 
able to make such a luncheon a regular 
feature of future A.A.T.C.C. convention: 
and plans were started in conjunction with 
the Silver Anniversary Convention to bk 
held in Boston in December of this yeat 

Indications were that members in the 
New York territory would revive the New 
York Alumni Chapter. 


@ MANAGER, CALCO PLANT 

S. C. Moody, general manager of the 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyan. 
amid Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
announced recently the appointment of 
Don H. W. Felch as manager of the new 
Willow Island, West Virginia plant. 

It was also revealed that plans for the 
first production and service units are wel! 
advanced and that construction at the site 
has begun. The contracts for the majot 
construction work, including sidings, fout- 
dations, roadways and _ structures, have 
heen awarded to the Turner Construction 
Companv of New York. Present plans 
for the Willow Island plant call for the 
initial manufacturing buildings. waft 
house. and steam plant, the cost of which 
is expected to be approximately $3.000,000. 

The new plant will enable the Calc 
organization to broaden its activities 
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through the introduction of new products 


- developed by the Stamford Laboratories of 


the American Cyanamid Company as well 
as those developed by Calco’s own research 
groups. It is also intended to relocate at 
the new Willow Island plant the present 
jnorganic pigment department, now lo- 
cated at Newark, N. J. It is expected that 
the construction of the first units will have 
been completed by the end of 1946. 


@ HOOKER APPOINTMENT 


The Hooker Electrochemical Company 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recently as- 
signed Charles Y. Cain to the sales territory 
in the vicinity of Chicago, Illinois. A 
graduate of the University of Maine, he 
has spent a number of years in the Niagara 
plant and in the Niagara sales office prior 
to his assigninent as a salesman. 


@ SYNTHETIC RESIN PROCESS 
MACHINERY 


Textile machinery of wholly new de- 
sign, fabricated specifically for the treat- 
ment of textile yarns or rovings made of 
various natural or synthetic fibers by the 
synthetic resin process originated and de- 
veloped by Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, is to be manufactured by Walter 
Kidde & Company of Belleville, N. J., ac- 
cording to an announcement by officials of 
Dan River Mills. 

The new machinery will follow closely 
the design worked out by Dan River Mills 
in their own machine shops in Danville. 
It comprises a unit for the treatment 
of the textile yarn or roving with synthetic 
tesins or such bonding agents as may be 
desired, and a second unit for the tension- 
ing and curing of the treated yarn or rov- 
ing. 

For certain products these two opera- 
tions may be combined in one unit, so that 
the resin treatment and the tensioning and 
curing are one continuous operation. 

Certain refinements evolved by the 
Kidde engineers are being incorporated in 
the new machines. 

Dan River Mills have a number of 
machines of their own manufacture in 
commercial production of treated yarns 
and rovings, and it has been possible to 
distribute a few sample machines to other 
textile manufacturers who are collaborat- 
ing in the development and improvement 
of Fiber-Bonded products, but the full 
demand for machines could not possibly 
be met except by a company specializing 
in the commercial production of textile 
machinery. 

By the terms of the agreement, Walter 
Kidde & Company will manufacture and 
distribute the machines to licensees of the 
Dan River processes. The Kidde Company 
also will have available the various chemi- 
tals, resins and other supplies necessary to 
the operation of the process. 
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The Tensioning and Curing Machine, 
major unit of the fiber bonding process 


of Dan River Mills. The machine is being 


manufactured by Walter Kidde & Co., 
of Belleville, N. J. This machine was ex- 
hibited at the Victory Convention of the 
AAMTELS. 





@ SUN CHEMICAL ACQUIRES WARWICK 


As a part of a postwar expansion pro- 
gram, Sun Chemical Corporation, formerly 
known as General Printing Inks Corpora- 
tion have announced the acquisition of 
Warwick Chemical and all its subsidiaries. 


Chemical to draw heavily on the large and 
important research facilities of the new 
organization in the development of their 
fine chemicals for textile, paint, plastic, 
rubber and other fields as well as market 
new products already developed by the 





Ernest Nathan 


Ernest Nathan continues as president of 
Warwick whose policies and personnel re- 
main unchanged. Dr. William Talbot, 
Technical Director and Secretary of Sun 
Chemical Corporation becomes president 
of its fine chemical division which includes, 
in addition to Warwick, the pigment divi- 
sion of the parent company. 

Mr. Schoepf, president of Sun Chemical 
Corporation, in announcing the acquisi- 
tion, said that sales of the combined com- 
panies including Warwick for 1944 were 
in excess of $20,000,000. It is also pointed 
out that the merger will enable Warwick 
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are “Durable Norane” and 
Sealed” Impregnole water-repellents widely 


Dr. William Talbot 


Sun Chemical Company. 

Among the important products of War- 
wick Chemical, produced in their factories 
at West Warwick, R. I., Wood River Junc- 
tion, R. I., and Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
“Weather- 


used in the men’s, women’s and children’s 


rainwear, sportswear and outerwear fields, 


which are marketed through the Impreg- 


nole Corporation, a fully owned subsidiary. 


Other subsidiaries affected by the consol- 


idation, are Warwick Wax Co., 221 West 
57th Street, New York and Warwick Wax 
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Refining Co., manufacturers of Micro- 
crystalline petroleum wax and petroleum 
chemicals located at Chanute, Kansas. 


@ BULLETIN ON ALROSOL 

The Alrose Chemical Co., Providence 1, 
R.I., has announced the release of a 12 
page technical bulletin on Alrosol, a 
wetting agent and detergent. The main 
textile use of Alrosol is as a scouring 
agent but other uses include its applica- 
tion as a bleaching accelerator with 
alkaline peroxide, an aid in stripping 
vat dyeings, a dyeing assistant especially 
with basic colors and vat dyes, an as- 
sistant in sizing and desizing, an aid in 
finishing. Copies of the bulletin, as well 
as a sample of the product, are available 
upon request. 


@ MATHIESON APPOINTMENTS 

John O. Logan has been appointed an 
Assistant General Manager of Sales of 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, it is an- 
nounced by G. W. Dolan, President of 
the company. Mr. Dolan also announces 
that Harry P. Smith has been appointed 
New York District Sales Manager, a post 
formerly held by J. B. Peake, who con- 
tinues as an Assistant General Manager 
of Sales. 





John O. Logan 


Mr. Logan has been with Mathieson 
since 1931 when he joined the organiza- 
tion as research assistant. He has held 
positions as technical representative of the 
New York office, then of the Chicago 
office and, again in New York, as as- 
sistant to the Manager of the Technical 
Service Department. Most recently, he 
served as Western Sales Manager of the 
Chicago office. 

Among Mr. Logan’s achievements in 
the chemical world are patents on the 
generation of chlorine dioxide and the 
manufacture and use of sodium chlorite. 
He is the author of several technical 
treatises and papers on ammonia, water 
treatment, bleaching, and dry cleaning. 

Harry P. Smith, a native New Yorker, 
was Treasurer, Vice President, and 
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Harry P. Smith 


President of the George Chemical Com- 
pany, before joining The Mathieson Al- 
kali Works. He is a member of the Dutch 
Treat Club and the Chemical Salesmen’s 
Association of New York. 

Both Mr. Logan and Mr. Smith will 
make their headquarters in the New York 
offices of the company. 


@ “DEFINIZED” FINISH 


“Definized,” a new stabilizing finish 
that is said to make rayon fabrics fully 
washable, promises to revolutionize the 
entire textile field in fashions and home 
furnishings, according to an announcement 
by William H. Scott, president of the 
Aqua-Sec Corporation, 1450 Broadway, 
New York City. This process was de- 
veloped by the Alrose Chemical Company, 
Providence, R. I., who have applied for 
patents. 

Explaining that the name applies to a 
new method of controlling the shrinkage 
and stretching of rayon fabrics, Mr. Scott 
pointed out that “it is possible now to 
have a really washable rayon garment 
without having to run the risk of addi- 
tional shrinking.” 

This new stabilizing process has had 
thorough laboratory and mill production 
test. Virtually hundreds of thousands of 
yards of rayon materials have been suc- 
cessfully “Definized” with results that have 
far exceeded the expectations of the de- 
velopers. The tests were conducted to deter- 
mine length of wearability and, after 
repeated launderings, it is stated that ‘“De- 
finized” rayon showed good abrasive re- 
sistance with no loss of tensile strength or 
chlorine damage and with minimum 
shrinkage or stretching distortions. 

It is claimed that thus far the “Definized” 
procedure has succeeded in reducing di- 
mensional change in rayon fabrics to 1% 
or less, and all indications are that this is 
percentage of residual shrinkage which 
will apply to fabrics processed with this 
new chemical finish. 

Because rayon fabrics may be “De- 
finized” simply by applying special chemi- 
cals in the finishing process, this does not 
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represent a complicated manufacturing 
problem. It is claimed that the method 
has proven simpler and less costly than 
any other introduced thus far. No new 
machinery is required. The finish will be 
available in large quantities to textile + 
manufacturers in the next month or two, 
Finished “Definized” articles put on the 
market will be appropriately labeled for 
consumer identification. 

The “Definized” finish is a matter of 
gray room operation. It is a simple chem. 
ical application padded to the gray goods, 
and then dried, after which these goods 
are immersed in another chemical liquid, 
They are then followed by the usual boil. 
off and dyeing procedure. Another signif. 
cant factor is that “Definized” control is 
said to give cleaner color definition in 
dyeing and printing and, in the case of 
white goods, heightens its brilliancy. 

The Aqua-Sec Corporation will mer. 
chandise “Definized” through their offices 
at 1450 Broadway. 


@ D.C.A. T. DINNER 


Harold M. Altshul (Pres., Ketchum & 
Co., Inc.) newly elected Chairman of the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section 
of the New York Board of Trade an- 
nounced that plans are now being made to 
hold the Section’s 20th Annual Dinner on 
March 14, 1946 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. This annual dinner, can- 
celled last year in keeping with wartime 
conservation, is the largest event of its 
kind in the industry, attracting over 2,200 
leaders in the drug, chemical and allied 
trades when last held in March, 1944. 


@ NEW SYLVANIA PROCESS 


Substituting an oxidizing agent for heat, 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation has de- 
veloped an improved method of makiog 
cellulose suitable for textile finishing. In 
the past, heat has never been completely 
satisfactory because of the difficulty of con- 
trolling the exact amount of it that is re 
quired, and as a result, local over-heating 
created non-uniformities in the finished 
product. 

Patent on the new process has bees 
issued to the company in the name of Dr. 
Ralph T. K. Cornwell, Director of Re 
search. According to it, the cellulose is 
treated with an oxidizing agent for suff- 
cient time to increase its solubility in aque 
ous alkaline solutions. The patent also 
covers the fact that in the research on this 
new method Dr. Cornwell discovered that 
waste regenerated cellulose material is 4 
preferred material to use in making this 
finishing agent. 

Because of the inexpensive raw materials 
required and the ease of controlling the 
manufacturing process, the new product 
is expected to have a large potential us 
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in postwar developments in the textile 


+ fnishing field. In addition, present indi- 


cations are that it will also be widely used 
as a pigment binder in the printing and 
pad dyeing of textiles. 


@ SECRETARY, ANSUL CHEMICAL 

Robert C. Hood, who received his dis- 
charge in November from the U. S. Coast 
Guard in which he had the rating of lieu- 
tenant and who saw service in the Pacific 
on a combat cargo ship, was elected secre- 
tary of Ansul Chemical Company, Marin- 
ette, Wisconsin, at the firm’s annual 
meeting of the board of directors Decem- 
ber 10. 

Mr. Hood, younger brother of F. J. 
Hood, Ansul’s vice-president and president 
of the Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, was associated with the 
firm before he entered the service in 1943. 
He joined the company following his dis- 
charge. 

Other officers re-elected were H. V. 
Higley, president; F. J. Hood, vice presi- 
dent; J. F. Asell, treasurer; and Mrs. F. G. 
Hood, mother of Robert C. and F. J. Hood, 
chairman of the board. 


@ NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 

The date of the National Chemical 
Exposition has been moved up to Sep- 
tember 10th to the 14th inclusive in 1946 
and will be held at the Chicago Coliseum 
at 15th and Wabash Avenue, says Dr. H. E. 
Robinson, Assistant Chief Chemist of 
Swift & Company, and chairman of the 
Exposition Committee of the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society— 
sponsor of this well established inter- 
national event. Marcus W. Hinson, who 
has managed these expositions since their 
inception in 1940, will again be Exposition 
Manager. 


@ APPOINTED DIRECTOR, REGIONAL 
LABORATORY 

Col. Walter M. Scott became Director 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
in New Orleans on his release from active 
duty in the armed forces on December 
30, 1945, Dr. O. E. May, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial 
Chemistry has announced. Col. Scott 
succeeds the late D. F. J. Lynch who di- 
tected the Laboratory from its establish- 
ment in 1938 until his death a few months 
ago. 

Col. Scott received his Bachelor’s degree 
in chemistry from Yale University in 
1912 and his Ph. D. from the same in- 
stitution in 1915. He possesses an intimate 
knowledge of cotton textile problems and 
their importance to southern agriculture. 
As head of the Cotton Chemical Finish- 
‘ng Division of the Southern Laboratory, 
until called into active military service, 
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he gained valuable information on cotton 
utilization. He obtained further experi- 
ence in the Chemical Warfare Service in 
World War II. This combination gives 
him the type of background needed to 
direct the New Orleans Laboratory which 
is one of the most important agricultural 
research centers in the South. 


Col. Scott had 11 years experience as 
chief chemist for a large silk manufac- 
turing company, nine years as service 
director for a chemical research organi- 
zation, and a number of years as techni- 
cal advisor to a dyestuff sales department 
before he joined the staff of the Southern 
Laboratory in 1939. He has specialized 
in problems connected with the dyeing, 
printing, and finishing of cotton, silk, 
wool, and rayon fibers and fabrics, and 
in color measurement and specification. 
He has had considerable experience with 
cellulose esters and ethers and the various 
types of synthetic resins. He is the author 
of more than 40 technical papers, and 
has been granted several patents. Col. 
Scott has been a long-time member of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists and has been a mem- 
ber of its council and research committee. 
He is also Chairman of the Textile, 
Dyeing, and Finishing Committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
a member of the American Chemical 
Society, and a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Chemists. 


He served in both World Wars, and 
received a number of citations including 
the Legion of Merit for outstanding 
service in World War II. He was sent to 
London in July 1942 as Assistant Chief 
of the Technical Division of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service in the European 
theatre, and was made a full Colonel and 
Chief of the Division in November of 
the same year. After the invasion of 
Europe he set up offices in Paris. As 
Chief of the Division he had among his 
responsibilities such protective measures 
as clothing, gas masks, and decontamina- 
tion equipment. 


@ APPOINTED VISITING PROFESSOR 

Dr. Milton Harris has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Textile Chemistry 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
it was announced recently by Dr. Harry 
S. Rogers, president of the Institute. 

In his teaching at the Polytechnic, Dr. 
Harris, who has just received the Olney 
Medal of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists for out- 
standing achievement in the field of tex- 
tile chemistry, will be associated with 
the Highpolymer Research Institute, of 
which Dr. Herman F. Mark is director. 


Dr. Harris began his association with 
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the Polytechnic in November when he 
presented the first session of a series of 
symposia on current phases of textile 
research. The second session of this 
series will be held Saturday, February 
23rd, on the “Fundamentals of Finishing 
Processes,” under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Harris. 

According to Dr. Rogers, the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Harris, who is considered to 
be an outstanding world authority on 
fiber structure, rounds out the compre- 
hensive offerings of the Highpolymer Re- 
search Institute, which is the only com- 
plete division of its kind in an educational 
institution in the country. 

The speakers for the symposium on the 
Fundamentals of Finishing Processes are: 
Sidney Coppick, of the American Viscose 


Corporation, who will discuss “Some 
Fundamentals of Flame-Proofing Tex- 
tiles’; Arnold Sookne, of the Milton 


Harris Associates, “Water-Repellent Fab- 
rics’; Lee Shanor, of the Army-Navy 
NDRC Tropical Deterioration Project, 
“Fungus-Proofing of Cotton Textiles”; 
and Dr. Harris, “Theory of Shrink-Re- 
sisting Treatments for Wool.” 
Representatives of the textile industry 
and of research institutes and others con- 
nected with the field of textiles have been 
invited to attend the symposia which are 
open to the public without charge. The 
third and final session is to be announced. 


@ PIGMENT DYEING AT DAN RIVER 

Experimental runs in pigment dyeing 
recently completed at Dan River Mills 
show unusual results in the dyeing of 
fabrics made from low grade cotton and 
containing many neps. It is stated that, 
contrary to results obtained by other dye- 
ing methods the pigment dyeing process 
as developed at Dan River Mills gives 
complete uniformity of shade on these 
cheaper cotton fabrics and avoids the 
uneven dyeing of neps which heretofore 
has been characteristic of all dyeing meth- 
ods on this type of cloth. 

It is claimed that there was found to 
be no shading whatever because of the 
presence of neps which were dyed the 
identical shades of the fabric and there- 
fore are not observable. 

The Dan River pigment dyeing process 
was developed for and is primarily ap- 
plicable to fabrics made of high grade 
cotton and synthetics. It now develops 
that it is equally as effective in the dyeing 
of fabrics made of low grade cotton. 

@ duPONT RAYON RESEARCH 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

A new series of research positions de- 
signed to make science as a career as 
attractive as the administrative field in 
industry was announced recently by the 
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Technical Division of the Rayon Depart- 
ment of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. The classifications will offer new 
opportunities in salary, responsibility and 
prerogatives. 


The plan, which departs from indus- 
try’s general policy of recognizing out- 
standing scientists by promotion to ad- 
ministrative posts in research, provides 
for three classifications of “research 
associates.” 


It places greater stress on fundamental 
work by establishing research positions 
with salary rates corresponding to those 
for supervisors, managers, and assistant 
research directors, it was explained by Dr. 
E. B. Benger, manager of the Technical 
Division. 

The new classifications, which are open 
to chemists, engineers, and other tech- 
nically-trained employees demonstrating 
unusual scientific ability, are specified 
by the titles of “junior research associate,” 
“research associate,’ ’and “senior research 
associate.” 


@ SYNTRAG 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. has announced a 
mew product, Syntrag, as a thickener for 
screen printing of Indigosol, Rapidogen, 
direct, acid, basic and acetate dyestuffs. 
Syntrag can also be used for white pigment 
discharge printing in conjunction with al- 
bumen and synthetic resin binders. 

For many types of printing, particularly 
where unusually soft hand is required, it 
has been customary to use a solution of 
Gum Tragacanth as a thickener. Offered 
as a replacement for this Gum Tragacanth 
solution, Syntrag is said to give equal if 
not superior results, and at a saving. 

Syntrag can be used wherever a gum 
thickener is used, but is not recommended 
for chrome or vat colors. It is especially 
recommended by the manufacturers for 
printing rayons, spun rayons, acetates and 
other fine fabrics. 

Advantages claimed include color yield 
and brightness equal to that of starch and 
superior to natural gums, excellent rinsi- 
bility, and penetration which eliminates 
the possibility of the mottled effect which 
usually results from uneven penetration. 


@ NAYBASOLS 

Naybasols are a new and particularly 
practical addition to the Naylee industrial 
chemicals, Developed by the research 
specialists of the Naylee Chemical Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Naybasol pastes are 
said to have proven their adaptability and 
versatility in many industrial applications. 

The Naybasols are said to be powerful 
wetting agents in that the strongly hydro- 
philic character of the solubilizing groups 
has been altered and intensified. It is 
claimed that this radical change gives the 
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Naybasol pastes superb wetting, sudsing 
and detergent action. 

At the present time the Naybasols are 
being used extensively in the processing 
of textile fibers and fabrics, synthetic latices 
and plastics; leather and paper pulp and 
water paints. Miscellaneous utilities are to 
be found in ceramics, dairies, cleansing 
and shampooing liquids, dyeing, non- 
metallic flotation agents and orchard 
sprays. 


@ AEROTEX SOFTENER H 

An addition to textile finishing chemi- 
cals has been announced by the Textile 
Resin Department of the American Cyana- 
mid Company. It is called Aerotex Soft- 
ener H. This softener is said to make it 
possible to control almost completely the 
smoothness and suppleness of hand of all 
types of fabrics regardless of what other 
chemical treatment they may receive. 

As efficient on rayons as it is on cottons 
and wools, the new softener is well adapted 
for use with all types of blends, including 
mixtures of wool and rayon. In contrast 
to earlier chemical finishes of this type, it 
is said to offer exceptional resistance to 
washing and dry cleaning and does not 
discolor or develop odor. 

According to American Cyanamid, Aero- 
tex Softener H is superior to most syn- 
thetic softeners since it has less tendency 
to affect lightfastness properties of direct 
and developed colors. Nor does it have 
any tendency to discolor white goods. 

It is claimed that the use of Aerotex 
Softener H makes possible the elimination 
of other wetting agents since it has proved 
to be an excellent wetting agent itself. The 
finish also has value when used in a resin 
impregnation bath to reduce the bleeding 
of certain dyestuffs during impregnation. 

Extensive dermatitis tests are said to 
show the product to te absolutely free of 
any tendency to irritate or sensitize the 
skin. 

The new softener is a synthetic particu- 
larly adapted for use with the new resin 
finishing processes. It is stated that it does 
not affect finishes designed for shrinkage, 
stretching and creaseproofing control. 

Composed of colloidal components 
blended on the alkaline side, it is de- 
signed especially for dispersion in warm 
water by ordinary stirring. 


@ GUIDE FOR QUADRAFOS 

“Textile Processing with Quadrafos” is 
the title of a condensed guide to the use 
of Quadrafos in all types of textile wet 
processing. This new folder issued by 
Rumford Chemical Works explains how 
to use Quadrafos, the company’s brand 
of sodium tetraphosphate, in many ap- 
plications in the textile industry. Copies 
may be obtained from leading distribu- 
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tors of textile supplies or direct fro 
Rumford Chemical Works by requesting 
Bulletin No. 140. 

Brief technical information regarding 
the properties and _ characteristics of 
Quadrafos is given in the folder but ity 
principal value for textile operators is the 
section devoted to directions for use of 
the product. This section is devoted tg 
the various operations for Processing 
woolens, cottons, rayons, linens and silky 
with specific, understandable informatiog 
as to the steps in various operations 
where Quadrafos can be introduced t 
improve efficiency and achieve better te 
sults. A practical table of equivalents iy 
shown for figuring the percentage of 
Quadrafos to use as related to the weight 
of the material to be processed. 


@ NEW SYNTHETIC FIBER COURSE 

Columbia University, Extension Divig 
ion, announces that a new evening cours 
in new synthetic textile fibers, yarns and 
materials will be given by Herbert R. 
Mauerskerger. 

This course will include all new man 
made fibers, yarns and fabrics, other than 
rayon, namely: nylon, Vinyon, Aralac, 
Velon, Saran, glass, soybean fiber, peanut 
fiber and plastic-coated yarns. Theit 
classification, physical, chemical and mé 
croscopical properties and characteristia 
will be explained fully on the basis of 
samples, films and exhibits. 

This 15 lecture course is the only on 
given in New York City and begins Feb 
ruary 4, 1946 at 7 P.M. in Room 214, 
Hamilton Hall, 116th Street and Amster 
dam Avenue, New York City. Registre 
tion begins on January 30, 1946. 


@ SALES MANAGER, P&G 

The appointment of Mark Upson # 
General Sales Manager of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, has beet 
announced by Thos. J. Wood, vice presi 
dent in charge of sales. 

Mr. Upson joined the company in 1915 
and at the time of his promotion was maf 
ager of the Eastern Sales Division. 

E. C. Moffatt, manager of the company 
Western Sales Division will succeed Mt 
Upson, and Paul R. Parrette, at present if 
charge of the Los Angeles District Office 
will be brought to Cincinnati to succe 
Mr. Moffatt. 


@ BACON LABORATORIES 

Announcement is made by Frederi@t 
S. Bacon of the formation of a partnet 
ship with Philip D. Wilkinson une 
the name of Frederick S. Bacon Labor® 
tories which will continue the chemidl 
research and consultation business esta 
lished in 1939 at 192 Pleasant Stre 


Watertown, Mass. 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS 





NYLTEX 


For Knitting 


NYLON 


Use in trough 


Keeps Needles, Sinkers, and Machines Clean 
Does Not Strip Size 


Send for FREE Sample 


NYLTEX 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL C0., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 












Lf TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 





STAR is more than just a bright, clear silicate. It’s 
pure and it’s stable. Both these qualities which made 
Star Brand famous for batch bleaching are essentials Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural 
for controlled continuous bleaching. 


fibers. Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 
Star remains stable even when greatly diluted, so you 


don’t need to worry about a hard scale deposit on the RAYON OILS SS BASE Ol L 


sides of J boxes. With silicates of lower purity stand- 


ards, the scale must be scoured off, sometimes sand- TINTINOLS MINEROL 


blasted away 


Rely on Star’s purity because it is the result of setting LYNOL MEON 


the right specifications to meet the bleaching need, and 


of controlled production to insure uniform high quality. BRETON Ol LS FOR WOOL 


Request a sample of Star Brand. Examine it. Test it. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. B, 127 S. Third St., Phila. 6 BORNE SCRYMSER co. 


Distributors Stocks in over 65 Cities - 9Mfg. Plants Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 


Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 
PQ SILICATES OF SODA 






January 





When you ZASS tt SALT’ 





Old, Hard Way Wastes Man-Hours, Money! 


From storage, salt must be repeatedly shoveled, measured, 
hauled, dumped, dissolved. Salt gets spilled. Time and 
labor are wasted. And resulting brine is of uncertain purity 
and saturation. 


New, Easy Way SAVES Man-Hours, Money! 


From storage, salt feeds directly into Lixator hopper. 100% 
saturated crystal clear brine exceeding the most exacting 
chemical purity requirements is produced automatically. 
Brine flows through pipes to any point in your plant. 

















ZEOLITE 
WATER SOFTENERS 








Salt handling ends where your automatic Lixator begins to operate. Using economi- 
cal Sterling Rock Salt, the Lixator supplies 100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal clear 
brine by pipe to any desired number of points you wish. There’s economy in its gravity 
flow ... economy in its mechanical perfection. 

By eliminating wasted man-hours and wasted salt due to handling, spills and dis- 
solution in storage, Lixate users report savings as high as 20%. And remember, besides 
meeting all of your regular operating and processing needs, your Lixator provides a 
perfect brine for zeolite water softeners. 
















Lauspentt Levi fo forte Pratt ~ 
CIXATE 


\ —declares ZERRY L. POTTS, 
\ Dye House Foreman, The Stead & Miller Co. 
The full story of how such savings are ¥s we: 
achieved is told in our free booklet, “The 
Lixate Process for Making Brine.” Write for your copy: ; % TOCESS 
INTERNATIONAL Sat Company INc., Dept. ADR-1, Scranton, Pa. ve 


FOR MAKING BRINE 








a ee aes 

Firm__ —_ otis Sin nce ahditaceaeiemet ee i - ; a a 
Street__ See INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC 
City ae a Scranton, Pa 
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QUALITY RICHMOND > PRODUCTS 


AAP | IA AFTER CHLOR 


iz] Eliminates 3 to 5 Handli 
for de-sizing cottons, iminates 3 to 5 Handlings 
Bleach with 


rayons and mixed goods Hypochlorite 
Rinse and Use 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing | AFTER CHLOR 


Our technical staff always 
’ ! SAFE FOR RAYONS TOG 


at your service. 
* Write for FREE Sample 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


18O MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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Mill operators know what the ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 
have done for the textile industry in 
predetermining the fastness to light and 
washing of textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER. OMETER 


now has taken an 
equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 
Weather-Ometer 
will accommodate 
large size specimens 
to meet the Federal 
specifications de- 
manding accelerated 
tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 
DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago i), Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER > FADE-OMETER 
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DYER WANTED: 


Man who is experienced in the applica- 






















tion of all types of dyestuffs on cottons. 
Piece goods experience is desirable, but 
not essential. This is a wonderful 


DYESTURES 


SPECIALTIES 


opportunity to work into a splendid 
position. Excellent opportunity for 





advancement. Ideal working conditions 






in modern, well-equipped plant. Write 






fully giving background and experience. 
All correspondence will be treated con- 
fidentially. 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT RB I C 4 & C O “7 | nc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 














Memphis, Tenn. 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 








WANTED: SALESMAN-TECHNICIAN. To call on 
textile mills to sell and demonstrate chemical products. 
Must be familiar with manufacture and finishing of cotton 
and mixed goods. Prefer chemical or chemical engineer- 
ing training or graduate of textile school. Salary would 
depend on qualifications and experience. State full par- 
ticulars as to age, family status, education and ex: -ience. 


Box 795. 


POSITION WANTED: Hosiery Chemist and Colorist 
with several years experience on formulation research and 
production. Box 774. 


WANTED TECHNICAL SALES ASSISTANT: — 


Rare opportunity to become permanently connected with 
nationally recognized manufacturer of textile processing 


specialties. Prefer graduate of textile institute with mill 
experience. Will act as assistant to District Manager cov- 
ering Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia. Salary 
plus bonus. Write giving complete educational and business 
background. Replies held in strict confidence. Our organi- 
zation knows of this advertisement. Box 798. 








POSITION WANTED :—Dyer 34 years old, 15 years 
experience, cotton, rayon, acetate crepe piece goods, and 
knit products, some finishing experience. Box 799. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE — We 
invite correspondence (confidential) with Dyers, Chem- 
ists, Colorists, Superintendents, Master Mechanics, Office 
Managers, and others seeking positions and with employers 
seeking high-grade men to fill vacancies or to make 
replacements. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over forty-five years in 
business. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist and Dyer, 18 
years experience in Woolen, Worsted and Silk Mills. As 
Chief Chemist. Al references. American, at present Chem- 
ist in a large mill. Wish to make a change, 8 years chief 
chemist with a large worsted and woolen mill. Box 783. 





POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist 20 years ex- 
perience, Cotton, Rayon, Acetate Silks. Now working on 
Nylons. Thoroughly up on all dyestuffs and chemicals, for 
quick dyeing results and color fastness. Open for a 
position February Ist. Box 807. 
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POSITION WANTED: as chief chemist in a mill many- 
facturing Cotton, Rayon and Acetate goods. 15 years 
laboratory experience in this line. Experienced on all types 
of dyestuffs, chemicals, finishing compounds, wetting out 
agents and fireproofing products. Some dyeing experi- 
ence, 9 years chief chemist with a large mill. Employed 
at present desire to make a change. Box 784. 





POSITION WANTED: Chemist, research development, 
and production experience processing pigments for tex- 
tile printing. Possess working knowledge of the proper- 
ties of textile fibers and the application of finishes, chemi- 
cals and coatings. Harvard and M.I.T. education. Member 
of the A.A.T.C.C. and the A.C.S. Will consider either 
laboratory, production, or technical sales service position. 
Metropolitan New York area preferred. Employed at 
present. Box 806. 








POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, 15 years lab- 
oratory experience in wool and worsted mills, also dyeing 
experience. Best of references. Box 808. 








POSITION WANTED: Experienced Technician, Color- 
ist, Chemist dyeing experience. Thoroughly up on all 
classes of dyestuffs, chemicals, finishing products for Cot- 
ton, Rayon, Acetate silks and Nylons, 20 years mill labora- 
tory experience. Best of references. Box 809. 








WANTED: Textile piece-goods dyeing plant supervisor. 
A man thoroughly familiar with the dyeing of mixtures of 
viscose, acetate, wool and aralac to take over the super- 
vision of grey-room, boil-off and dyehouse of large piece- 
goods dyeing plant located in the Metropolitan New York 
area. Applicants should furnish photo with qualifications 
and salary desired. Box 810. 





Nationally known dyestuff manufacturer has an opening 
for a salesman in upper and western New York State. 
Prefer young man currently residing in this area with 
suitable textile and dyestuff application background. State 
age, education, experience and personal data. Box 797. 





POSITION WANTED: Sales-Service man with ex 
cellent background desires to connect with reliable dye 
stuff and chemical concern to cover the New Jersey tet- 
ritory on a salary plus commission basis. Box 811. 





POSITION WANTED: Screen Print Colorist, 15 yeats 
experience as assistant colorist, colorist and superintendent. 
Familiar with every phase of screen printing. Employed 
at present, desire to make change. Box 813. 





WANTED: A capable man able to take complete chargt 
of screen printing plant in California. Very interesting 
arrangement for right man. Box 812. 


(Additional Classifieds on Page XX XIII) 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
js 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
for all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 
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WANTED: Young technically trained man with prac- 
tical experience and proven ability in dyeing and finishing 


supervision. Write Box 814. 





WANTED: Someone with technical training and ex- 
perience in finishing, preferably synthetic cloth finishing 
—good opportunity for capable person. Write Box 815. 





DYESTUFFS INTERMEDIATES COLORS 
PERMANENT POSITION WITH GOOD EARN- 
INGS OFFERED TO THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
ENCED PARTY FAMILIAR USES AND SOURCES 
OF SUPPLY. LEADING, WELL ESTABLISHED 
EXPORT HOUSE. EXPORT EXPERIENCE NOT 
REQUIRED. REPLIES HELD STRICTLY CONFI- 
DENTIAL. BOX 816. 








POSITION WANTED: Superintendent of Dyeing— 
Chemical Engineer — Textile Technician — 20 years’ 
Mill and Laboratory experience. All types Yarns—Skein 
and Package. Specializing Fast Colors; Double, Resist 
Silk, Acetate, Nylon. Open for responsible position in 
charge dyehouse or technical sales dyestuffs and chemical 
specialties. Write Box 817. 








WANTED: EXPERIENCED FINISHER....A large 
textile machine and screen print plant located in the New 
York area has a position at a high salary for an experi- 
enced finisher. Applicant must have thorough knowledge 
of all finishing processes; the position requires the super- 
vision of all finishing operations, including steaming, wash- 
ing, finishing, framing and examining of cottons, rayons 
and crepes. Write Box 818 stating experience; interview 
atranged at employer’s expense. 


—— 
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Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. . 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


trouble free 
Nylon Knitting 


with 


NYASIL 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 
nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 
and sinkerheads do not become 
clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 
vented and production is uninter- 
rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 
the dye bath since it contains no 
contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 
a pre-war proved product— proved 
by performance in the total produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of 
the nation’s leading mills. Nyasil is 
economical since a pint is sufficient 


in 30 gallons of water. 


ORDER TODAY 
5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers 






O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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MERCERIZING ASSISTANT 


The Alkapens .. . Penetrants for Dry Mercerizing .. . 
Wetting Agents Applied Directly in the Mercerizing 
Bath... For Yarns and Piece Goods. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
“CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


URKO 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
fot -Vaer-\, [elelcy-Wang 4, 1, 13-14 - 


TEXTILE SOFTENER 


Creamsol .. . concentrated stearic Softener .. . 
Ideal for Bleached Goods but an excellent all- 
around Softener Imparts Soft, Pleasing 
Handle. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


DYE-BATH ) ASSHtESTANT 


Wetting Agent .. . Dyeing Assistant .. . Water 
Normalizer . . . Produces Brighter Shades . . . 
For All Fabrics. 





Effective in hard water, ecid or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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(x) Improves detergency . . . 
XXX 


(x) Stabilizes emulsions and dispersions . . . 
FOR WET PROCESSING (x) Prevents precipitation of insoluble metallic soaps on proc- 
essed materials... 


wt Cue (x) Dissolves lime soap deposits. 


(x) Dissolves precipitated soaps and pectinates .. . 


FOR RINSING (x) Removes oils, waxes and finishes... 


t (x) Prevents gumming and spotting on material. 


(x) Sequesters ions of heavy metals picked up from equipment or 
goods, or present in water supply . . . 


FOR DYEING (x) Prevents staining and dulling of dye colors. . . 
B a _ rans. 
(x) Promotes even dyeing by acting as a leveling agent. 


(x) Disperses and deflocculates dyestuffs, pigments and starches .. . 
(x) Improves fluidity and film-forming characteristics of starch 
FOR SIZING AND PRINTING suspensions used in sizing warp yarns... 
(x) Insures viscosity control of printing pastes employing sodium 
alginate or other gums. 


QUADRAFOS*+ 


the hard-working, glassy polyphosphate, 
FOR ie OTHER USES means better textile products, in shorter time, for /ess cost. 


11, XX Why not check the applications in which QUADRAFOS (NagP40}3) can be a time- 
saving, money-saving help for you . . . write Rumford for complete application 
sald details and samples. QUADRAFOS is available in both Granular and Bead Form. 
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—back in 1820; When the total cost of the U. S. Navy (existing 
and authorized ) was less than six million dollars and the Missouri 
Compromise became a law—the year the first patent for drying 
cloth by steam rollers was granted — John Butterworth established 
this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. . . 


And for 126 years we have continued to serve 
the Textile Industry . . . building bigger machines 
to increase productive capacity . . . designing new 
machines to meet special problems . . . helping 
the Textile Industry to grow from a handful of 
family-sized plants to its present position as 
America’s Second Industry. We are proud to 
have played a part in its development. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 


of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics: spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engincering strives to interpret cach 
new development in terms of Machine Design 


and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. 


taut Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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